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We  make  a  gift  to 


RETAIL  GROCERS 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


Every  retail  grocer  should 
have  this  hook 


. .  and  it  is  FREE 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


This  power  is 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 


SPEED 

CONTROL 


By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 


DEPENDABLE 


you  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
DRIVING  VINERS  WITH 
THIS  POWER 


Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 


CONVENIENT 


Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  withmagneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 


LOW  COSTS 


Write  for  Full  Particulars 


Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED 


VINER  POWER 


PLANTS 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
AU  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  Of 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

rmour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


dependable  quality 


No  single  feature  of  Continental’s  progress  workmanship  and  careful  inspection  of 

stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  Continental  Cans  contribute  largely  to 

Dependable  Quality  of  Continental  plain  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  running  of 
and  enamel  lined  cans.  In  the  year 
just  ended — one  requiring  many  extra 
**rush”  shipments — the  quality  of  Con¬ 
tinental  cans  surpassed  their  previous 
28  years’  high  record  of  dependability. 

More  Canners  every  year  are  find-  symbol  of  Canners  to  meet  the  exacting  needs 
ing  that  the  cleanliness,  sturdiness,  fine  service  of  modern  merchandising. 


their  factories. 

Quality  is  important,  but  equally  so 
are  Continental’s  unequaled  closing 
machines,  laboratory  research  and  ser¬ 
vice — together  a  combination  helping 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

00  GOOD  TO  KEEP — Among  the  many  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings,  the  following  from  “Bill”  (Wm.  F.) 
Christel  of  the  Valders  Canning  Company,  Val- 
ders,  Wis.,  is  so  good  we  want  to  hand  it  on  to  all  our 
readers — : 

Dear  Friend: 

Thirty-three  will  soon  be  leaving,  and  there’ll 
be  but  little  grieving  for  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  that  used  to  be.  For  our  hearts  and  minds 
are  turning  with  an  eagerness  and  yearning  to 
the  better  times  for  all  in  ’thirty-four. 

But  today  we  pause  with  pleasure,  just  to  greet 
the  friends  we  treasure — ^to  express  appreciation 
big  and  true.  And  we  find  much  satisfaction  in 
the  simple  little  action  of  extending  Christmas 
cheerfulness  to  you. 

You’ve  been  patient  through  the  troubles  that 
exploded  many  bubbles ;  you’ve  been  friendly  in  a 
fine  upstanding  way.  There  is  nothing  you’ve 
been  slighting — ^you’ve  been  on  your  toes  and 
fighting.  And  we  wish  you  worlds  of  joy  this 
Christmas  day. 

May  the  New  Year  be  more  sunny,  may  it  bring 
you  health  and  money.  May  it  leave  behind  all 
things  that  might  distress.  May  your  loved  ones 
find  new  gladness,  free  from  worry,  care  or  sad¬ 
ness,  as  you  reap  a  brand  new  harvest  of  success. 

May  there  be  continuation  of  our  close  associa¬ 
tion.  May  it  help  you  on  to  new  prosperity.  These 
are  wishes  we  are  sending,  as  old  ’thirty-three  is 
ending,  and  we  see  the  brighter  sun  of  ’thirty- 
four. 

Cordially  yours, 

WM.  F.  CHRISTEL. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  OF  1934 — ^Never  before  in  its  history 
has  the  canned  foods  industry  entered  a  new 
year  with  brighter  prospects  than  it  does  to¬ 
day.  And  never  before  had  it  as  many  or  as  good 
causes  to  expect  the  complete  fulfillment  of  these 
promises,  as  it  now  has.  There  will  immediately 
arise  in  your  minds  the  perplexities  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  attendant  upon  any  actions  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  take — ^the  Code,  the  marketing  agree¬ 


ments,  etc.  All  that  the  Government  will  do  will  be 
to  give  force  and  effectiveness  to  anything  which  you 
decide  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry. 
If  there  is  any  harm  comes  out  of  that  it  will  be  your 
fault,  not  the  Government’s.  Your  Code  will  elimi¬ 
nate  unfair  practices,  unfair  dealings,  aren’t  you  in 
favor  of  that?  If  thereby  there  is  eliminated  that  one 
big  item  of  personal  selfishness,  and  the  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  welfare  or  discomfort  of  all  competitors, 
isn’t  that  worth  while  and,  isn’t  that  a  perfectly  won¬ 
derful  stride  towards  better  business?  Yet  what  is 
it?  Basicly  and  fundamentally  the  first  principle  of 
civilization:  the  exaltation  of  right  and  the  curb  and 
control  of  might.  This  is  the  first  time  a  nation  ever 
attempted  such  a  huge  lesson  to  all  its  people,  because 
it  is  the  first  time  a  real  democracy  had  the  chance. 
That  was  the  job  the  rulers  and  kings  were  constantly 
confronted  with,  and  history  plainly  shows  that  where 
the  ruler  was  stern  but  just  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  existed,  and  on  the  other  hand  where  the 
ruler  was  negligent  and  corrupt,  misery,  poverty  and 
suffering  resulted.  It  is  a  New  Deal  because  it  is  the 
first  time  that  democracy  has  had  to  take  itself  in 
hand,  and  to  correct  a  mass  of  errors  which  everyone 
realized  existed  and  needed  correction.  Religion  is  and 
should  be  the  most  potent  force  against  greed  and  sel¬ 
fishness,  and  imposition  upon  one’s  neighbor,  and  thank 
God  there  is  a  very  live,  sound  and  well  defined  streak 
of  religion  running  all  through  our  people,  or  we  would 
have  reverted  even  further  towards  the  beast,  but 
always  there  are  those  who  look  to  the  Government,  and 
so  our  Government  is  acting.  Quibblers  moan  that  the 
Government  will  not  reach  100%  of  its  objective.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  come  out  of  this  effort  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  benefit,  and  perfection  is  not  for  humans. 

As  George  Cobb  told  the  Tri-Staters,  Moses  wrote 
the  first  Code  but  has  not  been  able  to  enforce  it  100%  ; 
yet  those  who  disregard  it  do  not  question  its  value. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Marketing  Agreement  there  is 
much  room  for  speculation.  Many  believe  that  prices 
on  canned  foods  will  be  fixed.  We  do  not  belive  so  and 
certainly  they  ought  not  to  be.  Get  fair  practices  into 
vogue,  with  a  big  stick  to  enforce  them,  and  prices  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Another  cry  is  that  acreages  must  be  controlled.  If 
you  are  speaking  to  canners,  and  advising  them  to  hold 
their  contracted  canning  crop  acreages  within  reason. 
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that  is  good  and  proper  and  common  sense.  But  that 
is  as  far  as  we  have  any  right  to  go,  and  as  far  as  there 
is  any  sense  in  trying  to  go.  If  we  cannot  make  the 
canners  act  sensibly,  why  expect  to  guide  the  whole 
mass  of  growers  in  all  sections?  We  are  always  anx¬ 
ious  to  regulate  the  other  fellow,  to  attend  to  our 
brother’s  business.  Our  first  job  is  to  learn  to  control 
and  govern  ourselves,  and  it  is  such  a  big  job  that  it 
takes  a  man’s  whole  life  to  do  it. 

In  the  great  pow-pow  that  will  begin  at  Chicago  on 
January  11th — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  culminate  with 
the  National  Convention,  the  week  following, — a  whole 
lot  will  be  heard  about  ‘free-lance’,  uncontrolled  acre¬ 
age.  And  from  years’  experience  we  know  what  this 
means  in  badly  over-packing  requirements  and  break¬ 
ing  market  prices  for  all  in  the  industry.  But  you 
cannot  control  it  any  more  than  sardine  canners  can 
beg  the  waters  not  to  produce  too  many  fish  for  their 
cans.  You  can  control  yourselves,  and  that  is  the  only 
control  possible.  Self-preservation  would  seem  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  any  sensible  business  man  that  he  must  not 
over-do  his  pack  or  he  will  cause  himself  a  loss;  but 
always  man  is  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor. 

To  our  mind  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  much 
desired  restraint  can  be  imposed,  and  that  is  through 
strict  allocation  of  the  pack.  Give  each  factory  or  firm 
a  strict  limit,  beyond  which  seizure  of  the  surplus  and 
heavy  penalties  will  result.  The  ability  of  the  market 
to  consume  is  a  fixed  matter.  An  equable  assignment 
of  that  total  among  the  number  of  canners  who  apply 
to  operate,  would  mean  justice  to  all.  Then  any  surplus 
which  any  growers  choose  to  produce  would  fall  upon 
their  own  heads,  and  pass  out  of  competition  the  more 
quickly.  Wages  and  hours  of  work  will  be  regulated 
by  the  Code,  so  that  costs  will  be  quite  well  regulated 
despite  uneveness  in  raw  produce  costs,  if  in  spite  of 
the  A.A.A.  uneveness  exists.  When  the  cannery  has 
reached  its  quota,  no  matter  how  much  of  the  crop 
may  be  left,  or  how  low  the  prices  may  go,  the  can- 
ner  will  touch  no  more  of  it.  And  no  sensible  canner 
would  attempt  to  make  his  whole  quota  on  “free-lance” 
acreage.  If  he  gave  any  such  evidence  it  would  be  the 
best  reason  in  the  world  to  withhold  his  license  and 
not  permit  him  to  operate.  And  there  would  be  no 
jumping  in  at  the  last  minute  to  pack  a  whole  gob  of 
cheap  raw  produce,  in  a  cheap  quality  canned  product, 
to  break  the  whole  market. 

The  big  job  is  to  allocate  the  packs.  It  will  not  be 
so  hard  to  police  and  enforce  the  packs.  There  are 
numerous  ways  of  checking  that  and  if  enforcement 
is  drastic,  as  it  must  be,  the  results  will  prove  pleasing 
to  everyone,  even  to  those  to  try  to  kick  over  the  traces. 
You  remember  the  story  old  Jack  Lee  used  to  tell  about 
the  farmer  who  tried  to  make  the  calf  eat  soft  feed. 
He  said  he  had  to  pull  the  critter’s  ears  nearly  out  to 
get  it  to  the  bucket ;  but  once  it  got  its  head  in,  he  had 
to  pretty  nearly  pull  its  tail  out  to  get  it  away  again. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  crop  allocation.  It  has  always 
been  a  hard  job  to  save  some  people  from  their  own 
foolishness. 

The  harvesting  of  pack  figures,  etc.,  is  being  done 
throughout  the  whole  industry  now,  and  the  threshing 
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will  take  place  at  Chicago,  beginning  January  11th. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  present  much  real  grain  at 
the  Convention,  and  they  will. 

«  IK  ♦ 

The  Can  Men  have  had  their  Code  passed  and 
adopted,  going  into  full  effect  December  30th.  One 
interesting  feature  pertains  to  wages,  and  it  shows 
that  the  average  minimum  hourly  rates  of  pay  are  as 


follows : 

1926  . 23.6  cents 

1929  . 28.5  cents 

September,  1933 . 25.0  cents 

Under  Code . 32.5  cents 


On  a  weekly  payroll  of  $478,450  or  approximately 
$24,000,000  per  year,  this  is  some  very  considerable 
addition,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  you  hear 
of  the  new  can  prices.  It  is  a  Code  of  fair  dealings, 
which  means  equal  favors  to  all,  everybody  treated 
alike.  About  your  can  supply  you  will  be  much  pleased 
to  know  that.  Well,  your  distributor  will  feel  just  the 
same  way  towards  you  when  you  get  your  Code  into 
force. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

So  now  we  have  the  Machinery  men  and  the  Can 
men  both  under  Codes;  the  brokers  and  the  canners 
are  next  in  line. 

ji  ji 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JANUARY  4th-5th-6th— Northwestern,  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Wash.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 

FEBRUARY  1,  2,  1934 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Can¬ 
ners.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Annual. 
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Wilt  Resistant 


ALASKA  PEAS 


We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 


New  streamlined  trains  are  taking  the  railroads 
out  of  the  doldrums — just  as  modem,  radically 
improved  equipment  is  ushering  in  a  New  Era 
of  Canning.  The  industry  moves  forward  on 
the  wheels  of  speedy  economical  machinery  — 
and  profits  follow  fast  in  the  wake  of  Progress! 


GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 


The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  12- rowed  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way:  very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart's 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS,  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE,  BEET. 

etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners'  Seeds. 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  both  cream  style  and 
whole  grain.  Builds  profits 
by  stepping  up  yield  and 
quality. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL 


HIGH  PRESSURE 
Washer  -  Sorter 
Scalder 

Makes  an  amazing 
difference  in  the  qual* 
ity  of  the  tomato  pack. 


They’re  NEW  and  this  is  NEWS! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  new  Sprague -Sells  can¬ 
ning  machines — all  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  —  to  aid  the  canner  in  producing  a 
pack  that  will  huild  maximum  profits. 


M  AT  THE  SHOW 


STEVENS  HOTEL  •  Booth  No.  1 


SUPER  PULPER 

Terrific  capacity.  Super 
results.  Increases  yield  and 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Get  the  highest  percentage  possible  of 
fancy  peas  with  this  machine. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP 


FQ®CAN’NED 

FRUlT®yEGETABLK 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP, 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  aU  Food  Products. 
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The  Canning  Industry  and  the  Vegtable 
Grower  Under  the  A.  A.  A.  &  N.  I.  R.  A. 


A  S  I  study  the  history  of  economic  depressions  and 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  I  am 
/  \  more  than  ever  convinced  that  education  and 

co-operation,  not  laws,  must  be  the  backbone  of  our 
future.  With  our  available  facilities  and  a  proper  con¬ 
cept  of  our  conduct  of  life  it  is  possible  to  derive  more 
keen  enjoyment  and  undergo  less  drudgery  and  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  future  than  during  any  previous  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  With  a  misguided  concept 
of  our  future  actions  we  are  almost  sure  to  see  a  break¬ 
down  of  our  economic  and  social  structure. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  educational  prob¬ 
lems  deals  with  the  utilization  of  leisure.  Machines 
do  much  if  not  most  of  the  hard  and  undesirable  man¬ 
ual  labor.  Drudgery,  i.  e.,  heavy  manual  labor  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  an  unnecessary  evil.  Even  the  hard 
worked  farmer  is  going  to  be  given  a  little  leisure 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  The  latest  reports  state  that  7,788,- 
000  acres  of  land  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  during  1934.  It 
requires  approximately  12  hours  of  actual  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  harvest  an  acre  of  wheat.  If  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  comply  with  their  agreement  and  plant  soil  im¬ 
proving  crops  which  require  little  or  no  care  they  will 
thus  have  93,456,000  hours  or  10,668  years  more  leis¬ 
ure  time  in  1934  than  they  had  in  1933.  The  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  hog  and  dairy  farmer  will  also 
be  afforded  proportionate  leisure.  Will  they  learn  to 
utilize  this  leisure  time  in  non-productive  (i.  e.,  finan¬ 
cially  speaking)  efforts  or  will  they  spend  their  ener¬ 
gies  in  producing  more  wheat  by  more  intensive  prac¬ 
tices  from  the  reduced  acreage  or  in  producing  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  poultry  or  other  agricultural  products 
which  unfortunately  the  government  has  not  specific¬ 
ally  included  as  basic  commodities?  Will  they  realize 
in  time  that  a  greater  financial  return  is  practically 
always  secured  for  the  lesser  amounts  produced  on  the 
because  they  will  force  their  competitors  who  have  not 
been  recognized  by  the  government  to  compete  directly 
reduced  acreages?  Of  course  if  they  fail  to  proceed 
properly  in  either  instance  the  act  will  eventually  fail 
with  the  producers  of  basic  commodities. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  is  to  give 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people  by  shorten¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  those  employed.  This  act  will  also 
fail  if  those  who  are  reemployed  persist  in  holding 
down  two  jobs  at  the  same  time  and  thus  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  individual  must 
work  less  hours  each  day  in  order  to  provide  employ- 


By  Prof.  H.  D.  Brown 

Ohio  State  University,  Secretary  Northern  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn,  Before  the  Ohio  Canners  Ass. 

ment  for  a  greater  number  of  efficient  workmen.  This 
is  even  more  apparent  when  we  realize  that  if  our  pro¬ 
duction  were  speeded  up  to  the  1923-25  average  there 
would  still  be  over  12,000,000  unemployed  because  the 
output  per  man  is  now  142  as  compared  to  100  in  the 
1923-25  period.  This  figure  according  to  Stuart  Chase 
is  calculated  on  the  40  hour  week  as  called  for  in  most 
N.  R.  A.  codes.  The  figures,  furthermore,  concern  only 
35,000,000  people  employed  mainly  in  industry  and  ex¬ 
clude  farmers,  professional  people  and  small  business 
men. 

The  utilization  of  leisure  is  a  serious  and  difficult 
problem.  It  will  require  the  best  that  sociologists  and 
economists  can  give  if  a  happy  solution  is  reached. 
Our  immediate  ancestors  by  nature  were  an  ambitious 
group  otherwise  they  would  not  have  braved  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  hardships  of  pioneer  days  in  the  United 
States.  Whatever  they  find  to  do  with  their  leisure 
time  must  not,  therefore,  interfere  too  much  with  what 
they  consider  personal  ambition.  We  must  all  realize, 
however,  that  everybody  even  the  unfit  must  be  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
social  and  governmental  control  will  be  even  more 
necessary  in  the  future  than  it  is  today.  The  unscrupu¬ 
lous  profiteer  must  go.  The  wealth*  of  the  country 
must  be  more  evenly  distributed.  Public  works  pro¬ 
grams,  to  build  roads,  bridges,  reforest  otherwise  un¬ 
productive  land,  and  even  beautify  the  landscape,  will 
provide  work  for  the  needy  and  also  provide  places 
where  people  can  spend  their  leisure.  Naturally  taxes 
will  increase.  Since  our  population  is  no  longer  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  rapid  rate  the  per  capita  debt  which  we 
pass  on  to  future  generations  cannot  be  lessened  by 
prorating  it  among  an  increased  population  as  has  been 
the  practice  during  the  past. 

Another  function  of  education  is  that  of  cautioning 
people  not  to  expect  too  much  from  new  and  untried 
ventures.  The  A.  A.  A.  and  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  acts  are 
designed  to  speed  up  a  so-called  economic  recovery 
from  a  depression  caused  partially  by  the  World  War. 
Similar  and  perhaps  lesser  disturbances  followed  the 
Civil  and  Napoleonic  wars.  It  required  another  war 
and  a  lapse  of  approximately  35  to  40  years  before 
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D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Oldest  Seed  House  In  America  Founded  1 784 


SEEDS 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 


This  seed  is  selected  by  our  own  men,  two  of 
whom  have  been  doing  this  work  for  over  35  years. 
Now  remember  us  when  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
seeds. 


Have  you  purchased  all  the  seeds  you  need  for 
Spring  planting?  If  not,  won’t  you  let  us  know  kinds 
and  quantities  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices. 


Have  you  ever  planted  our  Certified  Tomato  Seeds? 
If  not,  why  not?  We  grow  all  our  Tomato  Seeds  here. 
The  Certified  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  men  doing 
the  certification  are  experts.  V^hen  you  buy  Certified 
Seed  you  know  the  seed  is  true  to  name,  high  in  vitality 
and  free  from  disease.  Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only 
in  cardboard  lithograph  cartons  of  T  ^  si  d  I  lbs.,  the 
Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  tht  Departn  ent 
of  Agr  culture  of  the  State  of  Penn.sylvai  i  and  nil 
wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 


UNCERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 


BOOTH  No.  39 
At  the  Canners  Convention 
January  15th  to  19th. 


— will  again  be  an  exhibit  of  the  most 
modern  and  advanced  developments 
in  bottling  and  packaging  equipment 

for  liquid  and  semi-fluid  food  products.  Of  special  interest  will  be — 

The  Kiefer  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler  (above)  -  the  improved 
vacuum  method  of  filling  without  waste,  no  bad  bottles,  solid  pack. 
Shown  here  and  at  the  Show  with  the  Kiefer  Automatic  Bottle 
Sterilizer. 

The  new  Vari-Visco  Filling  Machine  (opposite)  for  mayonnaise  - 
mustard  -  jelly  -  lard  -  apple  butter  -  etc.  The  machine  that  not  only 
Fills  accurately,  cleanly  and  rapidly  but  can  be  changed  for  different 
size  packages  in  a  moment,  simply  by  turning  a  hand-wheel. 


The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  ohio 
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prices  rose  appreciably  after  either  the  Napoleonic  or 
Civil  wars.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  price  level  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  base  line  commonly  accepted  as  100  is  only 
22  out  of  the  80  years  in  these  former  two  depressions 
and  then  the  price  level  exceeded  100  by  only  small 
margins. 

These  facts  should  provide  sufficient  warning  so  that 
we  would  not  expect  too  much.  In  reality  one  wonders 
if  our  entire  concept  of  normality  is  correct  if  he  stops 
to  study  carefully  the  price  trend  for  the  past  hundred 
years.  If  we  learn  to  expect  recovery  to  come  slowly 
we  will  not  be  so  sorely  disappointed  if  either  the  A. 

A.  A.  or  N.  I.  R.  A.  should  fail  in  part  or  completely. 

The  American  people  should  also  be  educated  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  all  fair  governmen¬ 
tal  endeavors  to  effect  recovery  even  though  such  ef¬ 
forts  are  originated  by  political  interests.  The  officials 
at  Washington  no  doubt  realize  that  the  hastily  enacted 
A.  A.  A.  and  N.  I.  R.  A.  acts  are  not  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  President  has  already  made  many  changes 
in  the  details  of  administration  and  he  has  stated  re¬ 
peatedly  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  either  act  if  it  becomes  evident  that  either  or 
both  are  failures.  As  the  details  of  administration 
become  better  known  and  the  effects  realized  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  more  and  more  defects  will  appear.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  will  be  taken  care  of  by  subsequent 
legislation  if  necessary.  Nobody  knows  how  either  of 
the  acts  will  terminate.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that 
both  acts  have  had  a  wholesome  educational  effect. 
Personally  I  consider  that  a  great  accomplishment.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
will  have  to  be  modified  so  that  all  and  not  just  a  few 
of  the  agricultural  interests  will  benefit.  The  667,000 
vegetable  growers  in  this  country  are  just  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  their  industry  has  received  and  can  re¬ 
ceive  but  scant  recognition  under  the  present  act.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  value  of  vegetables  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1932  was  exceeded  only  by  poultry 
and  dairy  and  dairy  products.  It  seems  that  any  com¬ 
modity  having  a  value  of  $596,000,000  in  one  year 
should  be  considered  by  our  government  as  a  basic 
commodity. 

Nobody  knows  just  how  these  two  acts  will  affect 
the  canning  industry  or  the  vegetable  gardening  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
vegetable  growers  are  entitled  to  more  recognition 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  They  do,  however,  have  some  new 
rights  under  the  act.  These  rights  deal  largely  with 
organized  efforts  and  collective  bargaining.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  two  acts  will  speed  the  day 
when  the  tomato  growers,  the  sweet  corn  growers  and 
the  growers  of  other  vegetables  for  the  canneries  will 
present  a  solid  front  and  demand  better  prices  for  the 
products  which  they  raise.  This  effort  did  not  come 
until  near  the  close,  i.  e.,  nearly  40  years  after  the 
start  of  the  Civil  War  depression.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  the  growers  will  be  fully  as  well  organ¬ 
ized  by  1935  or  perhaps  even  1934  as  they  were  in 
1919  and  1920.  As  a  state  employee  it  should  be  my 
duty  to  advise  with  these  growers  as  well  as  canners 


and  help  them  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  organizations  in  1920  and  1921.  As 
secretary  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  help  to  organize 
the  growers  under  the  act  sanctioned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  perfect  an  organization  that  will  represent 
the  various  interests  of  the  vegetable  growers.  There 
are  now  over  25,000  members  in  the  association  where¬ 
as  there  were  slightly  less  than  1300  last  August.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  vegetable  growers  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  organize  to  take  advantage  of  every  phase  of  or¬ 
ganized  efforts.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  organized 
effort  will  have  t  he  fullest  co-operation  of  canners 
throughout  the  nation  and  that  there  will  be  no  display 
of  radicalism.  After  all  the  objectives  of  growers  and 
canners  are  much  the  same  on  either  side.  Here  again 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  is  to  bring  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  up  to  a  parity  with  the  purchasing  power  of 
other  groups.  This  can  be  done  best  by  increasing  the 
returns  to  the  farmers.  Some  economists  claim  that 
no  permanent  economic  recovery  is  possible  until  this 
goal  is  reached.  At  any  rate  industry  is  far  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  agriculture  than  is  commonly  assumed 
to  be  the  case. 

Needless  to  say  canners  would  be  able  to  select  more 
carefully  their  growers  if  they  paid  a  better  price  for 
their  raw  products.  On  the  other  hand  the  price  paid 
for  the  raw  product  must  not  be  out  of  line  with  the 
price  paid  for  other  agricultural  products. 

The  fixing  of  the  price  which  canners  should  pay  for 
their  raw  products  will  be  no  small  task.  One  view 
holds  that  it  should  be  about  10  per  cent  above  the 
average  cost  of  production.  This  would  provide  a 
profit  for  the  average  and  better  than  average  grower 
and  of  course  eventually  force  the  grower  of  inferior 
crops  to  seek  some  other  occupation.  This,  I  think, 
everybody  agrees  is  a  fair  practice.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  however,  in  arriving  at  fair  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  figures.  These  figures  would,  of  course,  change 
from  year  to  year  and  would  be  costly  to  secure.  Such 
a  system  might  nevertheless  be  worked  out  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime  some  other  method  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  equally  satisfactory.  Economists  have  often 
assumed  that  the  price  relationships  of  the  1910  to 
1914  period  were  a  fair  base  upon  which  to  operate. 
Other  economists  consider  the  1926  prices  to  be  the 
level  of  prices  to  strive  for.  Since  there  are  no  trust¬ 
worthy  figures  for  the  1910  to  1914  average  prices  we 
will  have  to  use  the  1926  base  or  some  other  base.  I 
have  averaged  the  1918  to  1932  inclusive  tomato  prices 
for  the  principal  tomato  producing  states  in  the  Union 
and  find  that  it  varies  only  a  few  cents  from  the  1926 
base  in  most  instances.  The  average  for  all  states  in 
1926  was  $14.72  per  ton  and  the  1918  to  1932  inclu¬ 
sive  price  for  all  states  was  $14.89  per  ton.  Since  the 
1918  to  1932  average  figures  are  less  likely  to  contain 
unaccountable  fluctuations  I  have  chosen  them  as  being 
the  most  desirable.  They  probably  represent  a  fair 
price  of  tomatoes  in  the  different  states  as  accurately 
as  cost  account  figures  would  indicate.  The  prices  paid 
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per  ton  for  tomatoes  are  as  follows :  New  York  $15.57, 
New  Jersey  $18.88,  Pennsylvania  $15.55,  Ohio  $12.45, 
Indiana  $12.37,  Illinois  $13.68,  Michigan  $12.01,  Iowa 
$13.15,  Missouri  $12.74,  Delaware  $17.45,  Maryland 
$16.91,  Virginia  $15.77,  Kentucky  $12.21,  Tennessee 
$14.10,  Arkansas  $12.93,  Colorado  $11.13,  Utah  $10.99 
and  California  $15.26.  Naturally  there  would  be  minor 
fluctuations  within  each  state.  As  a  rule  it  would  cost 
more  to  produce  tomatoes  near  large  cities  than  in 
strictly  rural  sections.  Naturally  there  are  many  other 
factors  that  affect  the  cost  of  production.  Though 
these  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  the  1933  prices 
paid  for  tomatoes  I  believe  they  are  fair  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  expected  price  level  for  1934.  The 
price  levels  for  other  commodities  could  be  calculated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

I  have  been  asked  if  this  grower-canner  relationship 
would  include  a  reduction  in  acreage  or  a  controlled 
acreage.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  controlled  acreage 
would  in  the  long  run  be  desirable.  A  study  of  the 
returns  from  canned  products  shows  that  the  canning 
industry  as  a  rule  realizes  more  for  a  short  crop  than 
it  does  for  a  large  crop.  Of  course  the  price  received 
for  tomatoes  or  any  other  canned  product  is  affected  by 
carry  over  and  yields  per  acre.  However,  acreage  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  long  run  are  perhaps  the  best  method 
of  controlling  production. 

Naturally  the  allocation  of  acreage  to  different  can- 
ners  will  present  some  difficulty  and  is  perhaps  an 
activity  of  some  more  future  date.  Nothing  in  such 
an  allocation  should  curtail  the  activities  of  progres¬ 
sive  canners.  Now  allocations  will  be  necessary  each 
year  so  that  industrious  canners  will  secure  enough 
but  not  more  raw  produce  than  they  can  sell.  Vege¬ 
table  growers  are,  however,  not  particularly  interested 
in  this  type  of  acreage  reduction,  although  they  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  canners  to  secure  acreage 
reduction,  if  it  places  the  canning  industry  on  a  more 
firm  foundation.  At  present  there  is  no  provision 
under  the  Triple  A  giving  governmental  sanction  to 
canning  crop  acreage  reduction.  However,  canners  can 
agree  among  themselves  to  reduce  acreage.  Moreover, 
they  have  infinitely  better  chances  to  succeed  in  such 
an  effort  than  the  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton  growers  re¬ 
gardless  of  governmental  co-operation  because  the 
canners  are  better  organized. 


A  NEW  MOSAIC-TOLERANT  REFUGEE  BEAN 

Anew  stringless  bean  of  the  Stringless  Green 
Refugee  type  that  is  tolerant  to  mosaic  has  been 
developed  by  hybridization  and  selection  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  in  the 
twelfth  generation  and  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  field  trials  under  a  diversity  of  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  desirable.  The  early  generations  were  grown 
in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  State  College  and 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Later  the  work  was  carried 
on  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
it  will  react  under  a  variety  of  conditions  that  tests 
are  being  sought  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
quantity  of  seed  available  is  very  limited,  but  a  small 
amount  will  be  distributed  among  bean  seedsmen 
throughout  the  United  States  for  these  tests  and  should 
be  available  to  the  canning  and  market  garden  trade 
within  a  few  years. 

This  variety  derived  from  a  cross  between  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  and  Well’s  Red  Kidney,  is  very 
similar  to  the  Stringless  Green  Refugee.  The  strain 
is  tolerant  to  the  common  bean  mosaic,  i.  e.,  under  field 
conditions  it  will  withstand  mosaic  infection.  Some  of 
the  plants  may  show  the  mosaic  symptoms  but  with 
very  slight  or  no  reduction  in  vigor  or  yield.  Field 
tests  conducted  in  Colorado  have  demonstrated  that 
where  Stringless  Green  Refugee  will  show  an  extreme¬ 
ly  high  percentage  of  mosaic  infection,  this  mosaic- 
tolerant  strain  will  be  infected  only  slightly. 

Under  Colorado  conditions  it  reaches  the  canning 
stage  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  Stringless 
Green  Refugee.  The  plants  are  of  the  bush  type,  uni¬ 
form  medium  in  size,  and  very  prolific.  The  pods  are 
round,  stringless,  slightly  shorter  and  smaller  in  cross 
section  than  Refugee.  The  seed  is  cream  colored  with 
an  indistinct  light  purple  mottling.  It  is  slightly  small¬ 
er  than  that  of  Stringless  Green  Refugee,  but  similar 
in  shape. 

Preliminary  canning  tests  indicate  that  it  is  of  good 
quality  and  somewhat  darker  in  color  than  Stringless 
Green  Refugee.  The  color  of  the  liquor  is  clear.  It 
is  expected  that  other  strains  which  are  now  being 
developed  will  be  ready  for  release  within  the  next 
few  years. — Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  oj 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  ftirlher particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
ot  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  cartoonists  in  the  Middle 
West  is  Billy  Ireland  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dispatch.  I  wish  every  reader  of  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  might  have  seen  his  cartoon  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  24th.  Titled  “The  Supreme  Gift”  it  shows 
boldly  the  Fir  Tree  of  Faith  firmly  rooted  in  the  Rock 
of  Belief.  Round  the  roots  of  the  tree  winds  a  rocky 
path.  At  its  foot  we  see  clearly  outlined  the  Mother 
and  Child.  Nailed  to  the  tree  is  the  wonderful  prom¬ 
ise,  old  and  yet  ever  new,  “He  gave  his  only  begotten 
son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life.” 

Yesterday  a  sales  executive  writing  his  weekly  bulle¬ 
tin  to  his  trade  said,  “I’m  down  to  the  heading.  Future 
Markets.  What  can  I  say?  Then  he  proceeded  to  read 
what  he  had  written  along  usual  lines.  Stocks  are 
scarce,  prices  advancing,  etc.”  He  wrote  several  lines 
and  said  little  with  meat  in  it!  Why?  Because  one 
of  the  hardest  things  one  can  do  or  attempt  doing  at 
present  is  to  accurately  forecast  what  canned  foods 
markets  are  apt  to  do  in  the  next  three  months.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  us  markets  will  advance  but  so  many 
factors  may  enter  into  the  picture  as  the  new  year 
lengthens  that  such  advances  as  may  occur  may  not 
be  all  that  are  expected.  Unless  chain  stores  start 
strenuous  drives  in  an  effort  to  move  stocks  at  prices 
attractive  to  consumers  consumption  of  canned  foods 
will  not  be  all  we  hope  for.  Such  sales-drives  are  not 
apt  to  be  started  without  pressure  from  principals. 
Let  us  put  on  the  pressure.  Not  by  means  of  lowered 
prices  but  rather  through  supplying  sales’  ideas  and 
helps  that  will  encourage  movement  of  our  stocks  in 
hands  of  distributors. 

Newspapers  from  all  over  the  country  report  Christ¬ 
mas  business  the  best  since  1928.  Foods  made  up 
their  share  of  the  volume,  canned  foods  must  have 
held  up  their  end.  Certainly  baskets  of  foods  were 
sold  in  greater  numbers  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

If  I  were  to  follow  a  common  practice  today  I  would 
say  right  here  that  until  various  governmental 
agencies  have  been  set  up,  state  organizations  per¬ 
fected,  and  certainly  until  after  the  Convention  in 
Chicago,  little  could  be  said  about  our  prospects  for 
1934.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case. 
Think  of  the  cartoon  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article. 

Faith  in  our  Government  founded  on  the  belief  in 
our  ideals  will  clearly  point  the  way  for  us  during 
1934  just  as  it  has  in  the  past.  True,  those  with  strong 
materialistic  leanings  may  have  their  toes  trod  on  in 


1934  but  selfishness,  pure  and  unadulterated,  never 
won  any  battle,  moral,  mental  or  physical.  When  I 
refer  to  ideals  I  mean  ideals  not  ideas  of  making  all 
the  money  possible,  no  matter  who  may  be  hurt  in 
the  transaction. 

New,  stringent  restrictions  in  connection  with  acre¬ 
age  for  1934  may  at  first  seem  burdensome  to  us  if 
applied.  Second  thought  will  prove  the  average  re¬ 
striction,  code  and  ethical  rule  of  procedure  has  been 
devised  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number. 
Surely  we  can’t  kick  about  that  1 

I  only  hope  in  their  wisdom,  canners  working  un¬ 
ceasingly  for  the  good  of  all  will  think  enough  about 
the  necessary  imposition  of  restrictions  guarding  qual¬ 
ity  with  every  possible  safeguard.  Only  yesterday  a 
business  man  looking  for  a  place  to  have  a  dinner  for 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  associates  after  the  first  of 
the  year  ordered  a  popular  priced  luncheon.  On  the 
menu  appeared  the  item,  “Buttered  peas.”  The  lunch 
was  served,  the  green  peas  were  as  hard  as  not  too  soft 
BB  shot.  The  restaurant  proprietor  did  not  get  the  order 
for  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  dinners.  My  friend  did 
not  dare  to  trust  the  service  after  learning  how  far 
down  the  scale  of  quality  the  restaurant  might  not  go. 
Personally,  I  feel  the  restaurant  was  not  to  blame 
altogether.  Nor  was  the  salesman  who  sold  the  peas 
altogether  at  fault.  His  wholesale  house  had  the  peas 
in  stock,  their  money  was  tide  up  in  them  and  had  to 
be  gotten  out.  The  business  was  lost  to  the  restaurant 
because  some  canner  failed  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of 
our  craft.  In  the  past  too  many  housewives  by  far 
have  been  led  to  discontinue  using  canned  foods  be¬ 
cause  some  canner,  months  before,  determined,  self¬ 
ishly,  to  pack  his  crop  of  such  a  quality  he  might  be 
able  to  sell  it  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ruling  one. 

If  New  Year’s  resolutions  for  the  canning  industry 
are  in  order,  let  us  resolve  to  pack  quality,  label  it  in¬ 
telligently  and  truthfully  and  price  it  fairly  to  all. 
Right  here  I  can  imagine  readers  saying  to  themselves 
that  this  writer  is  all  “wet”  because  prices  will  be 
fixed.  All  right,  let  them  be  fixed  and  the  canner  who 
packs  the  highest  quality  at  the  fixed  price  will  dis¬ 
pose  first  of  his  pack.  In  substantiation  of  this  state¬ 
ment  let  me  tell  you  that  in  a  market  with  which  I  am 
very  familiar  there  are  three  leading  brands  of  butter. 
One,  packed  to  high  quality  standards  for  years  has 
often  been  sold  at  prices  higher  than  those  asked  by 
competitors.  In  turn,  when  all  leading  extras  in  but¬ 
ter  are  being  sold  at  the  same  price  at  wholesale,  re- 
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tailers  have  taken  to  penalizing  the  leading  brand  by 
asking  a  higher  price  for  it  at  retail  than  they  ask  for 
other  brands.  Recently  a  new  retail  advertising  force 
has  entered  the  market,  are  advertising  three  leading 
brands  of  butter  at  the  same  price.  The  butter  which 
has  an  established  reputation  for  quality  is  going  ahead 
of  the  others  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  identical  thing 
will  happen  whenever  all  canned  foods  of  a  supposed 
grade  are  grouped  in  the  same  price  class.  Brothers, 
you  had  better  pack  quality  in  1934  if  you  wish  to 
dispose  promptly  and  profitably  of  your  pack! 

Along  with  your  acquisition,  if  necessary,  of  ideals, 
put  something  more  than  you  have  been  doing  of  un¬ 
selfish  service  into  the  marketing  of  your  output. 

How  can  you  do  this?  In  a  hundred  or  more  ways. 
Take  that  booklet  of  the  American  Can  Company  for 
instance.  How  many  have  you  been  instrumental  in 
distributing  and  having  them  used  intelligently  by 
wholesale  distributors?  If  you  haven’t  seen  to  it  that 
from  a  hundred  to  five  thousand  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  retailers  you  have  not  been  doing  all  you 
can  in  the  way  of  unselfish  service  to  the  industry. 

Do  not  stop  when  you  have  suggested  to  a  wholesale 
grocer  that  his  trade  should  have  them.  Tell  your 
wholesale  customer  that  if  he  wishes  to  make  most 
effective  use  of  the  booklet  that  you  suggest  he  hold 
neighborhood  meetings  of  dealers  and  clerks  in  his 
markets  for  the  discussion  of  the  booklet.  Show  him 
how  you  have  taken  a  dozen  or  more  questions  from 
the  booklet,  arranged  them  in  questionnaire  form  and 
have  used  them  in  starting  interesting  discussions  of 
the  booklet  and  their  contents.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
not  one  salesman  out  of  ten  on  the  street  or  on  the 
floor  of  grocery  jobbing  houses  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  canned  foods  he  is  selling.  He  does  know 
more  about  advertised  specialties  because  representa¬ 
tives  have  made  it  a  point  to  educate  everyone  selling 
their  products  as  far  as  possible. 

How  are  things  going  with  us  in  1934?  Better  than 
ever  if  we  will  hold  to  our  ideals,  give  unselfishly  of 
service  to  the  trade  and  never  for  a  moment  relax  in 
our  attempts  to  pack  better  merchandise  I 

This  department  thanks  the  many  canners  who  have 
written  to  us  in  1933  and  wishes  you  all  a  very  Happy 
New  Year. 
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TWO  CHAIN  GROCERIES  SHOW  CAIN  IN  SALES 
OVER  1932;  THIRD  SHOWS  DIP 

ALES  of  the  American  Stores  Company  and  First 
National  Stores,  Inc.,  for  the  most  recent  period 
reported  showed  gains  in  both  instances  over  totals 
shown  in  the  comparable  period  last  year  but  volume  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  held  under 
the  1932  figures.  No  consideration  in  any  change  of 
the  number  of  stores  during  the  year  was  made  for 
any  of  the  three  reporting  chains. 

The  American  Stores  Company  reported  sales  of 
$10,698,303  for  the  five  weeks  ended  December  2,  com¬ 
pared  with  $10,551,153  in  the  like  period  a  year  ago, 
an  increase  of  $147,150,  or  1.4  per  cent.  Dollar  volume 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  December  2,  however,  did 
not  make  as  favorable  a  showing,  totaling  $99,999,358, 
off  5.8  per  cent  from  the  $106,203,068  shown  in  the 
like  1932  period. 

Operations  of  First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  showed  a 
rise  in  both  the  month  and  thirty-four  week  totals. 
Dollar  volume  for  the  four  weeks  ended  November  25 
aggregated  $7,996,130,  compared  with  $7,870,443  a 
year  ago,  an  increase  of  $125,687,  or  1.6  per  cent.  Sales 
for  the  34  weeks  ended  November  25  totaled  $68,709,- 
424,  up  $1,488,554,  or  2.2  per  cent  from  the  $68,220,870 
figure  shown  in  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  esti¬ 
mated  sales  for  the  five  weeks  ended  December  2  at 
$77,630,688,  compared  with  $78,623,741  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year,  off  $993,053,  or  1.2  per  cent. 
Tonnage  sales  for  the  five  weeks’  period  aggregated 
460,525,  against  494,043  in  1932,  off  33,518  tons,  or 
6.7  per  cent. 

Average  weekly  sales  for  the  five  weeks  period  ended 
December  2  were  estimated  by  the  company  at  $15,526,- 
138,  contrasted  with  $15,724,748  in  the  comparable 
last  year,  off  $198,610.  The  company  placed  average 
weekly  tonnage  sales  at  92,105  against  98,808  in  the 
similar  period  a  year  ago,  off  6,703  tons. 

Sales  for  the  40  weeks  ended  December  2,  according 
to  company  estimates,  without  any  consideration  of 
change  in  the  number  of  stores  during  the  year,  totaled 
$618,662,901,  as  compared  with  $672,152,696  for  the 
like  period  of  the  preceding  year,  off  $53,489,795,  or 
7.9  per  cent.  Estimated  tonnage  sales  were  3,841,300 
against  3,401,396,  off  260,096  tons,  or  6.3  per  cent. 

«« 

DR.  M.  C.  PARKER  JOINS  GALLATIN  VALLEY 

Doctor  Melbourne  c.  barker  has  joined 

the  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company,  of  Bozeman, 
Montana,  as  geneticist.  Doctor  Parker,  who  is 
the  eldest  son  of  B.  C.  Parker,  long  associated  with 
this  company,  as  secretary,  has  recently  received  his 
Ph.  D.  in  Genetics  and  Plant  Pathology  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  having  taken  his 
preliminary  work  at  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman. 
He  will,  together  with  Doctor  Wilber  Brotherton,  have 
charge  of  the  entire  production  and  improvement  work 
for  the  company  on  peas  and  beans,  having  specialized 
in  the  growing  of  these  crops,  and  particularly  the  per¬ 
fection  of  disease  resistant  strains. 
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Buying  Tomatoes  on  Grade  in  Ohio 

Report  to  Ohio  Canners  Association 


Grades  and  grading  of  various  agricultural 
products  have  been  a  subject  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  all  lines  of  agricultural  industry  for  a 
long  period  of  time  and  this  interest  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  as  transportation  facilities  have  improved 
and  transacting  parties  have  been  obliged  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  definitely  defined  standards  and  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  by  competent,  unbiased  parties  describing 
the  commodities  being  trafficked  in  on  the  basis  of 
those  standards. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fruit  and  vegetable  proces¬ 
sors  usually  made  direct  contact  with  the  producers 
of  the  products  utilized  by  their  plants  either  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  or  purchases  made  through  their  agents, 
it  has  only  been  a  comparatively  short  time  since  they 
have  recognized  the  advantages  of  basing  their  con¬ 
tracts  on  definitely  defined  Federal  Grades  covering 
the  products  purchased. 

Canners  have  generally  recognized  that  the  quality 
of  the  raw  product  delivered  to  the  plant  largely  de¬ 
termined  the  quality  of  the  finished  product.  Natural¬ 
ly,  each  canner  desired  to  secure  the  best  possible  de¬ 
livery  at  a  price  in  line  with  the  market  for  the  canned 
product.  When  canned  products  were  moving  freely 
and  sales  outlooks  seemed  bright,  the  canner  usually 
was  very  lenient  in  his  attitude  towards  a  grower  who 
delivered  an  inferior  load  of  products  some  years 
dumping  thousands  of  pounds  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
and  paying  the  producer  in  full  rather  than  loose  the 
grower’s  good  will.  Perhaps  the  next  season  market 
outlooks  were  very  dull,  few  sales  being  made  and  the 
canner  very  pessimistic.  The  same  growers  who  had 
been  paid  in  full  the  year  before  may  have  a  much 
higher  quality  crop  and  the  canner  being  over-critical 
rejected  loads  right  and  left.  The  grower  knowing 
he  was  delivering  a  better  product  than  he  had  the 
previous  year  become  confused  and  suspicious.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  no  canning  company  can  long  exist  if  sup¬ 
plied  by  dissatisfied,  suspicious  growers  various  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  about  more  equitable  relations. 
As  a  result,  many  canners  went  too  far  the  other  way 
and  over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  went  into  bankruptcy 
by  being  too  lenient  with  their  growers. 

Canners  being  well  acquainted  with  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  naturally  began  to  seek  for  some  method  of 
finding  a  reasonable  average  whereby  the  canner  and 
the  grower  alike  could  know  what  he  might  expect, 
within  reasonable  limits,  from  year  to  year. 

Requests  were  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  by  various  canning  groups  to  determine 
whether  or  not  definite  standaras  for  raw  products 
for  canning  purposes  could  be  established.  The  first 
grades  established  by  the  Bureau  were  on  tomatoes. 


Indiana  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  these  grades  while 
Ohio  followed  in  1930.  We  have  just  completed  the 
fourth  season  in  this  state  with  the  following  results: 
In  1930,  seven  stations  received,  18,196,761  pounds 
of  tomatoes  grading  54.1  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is, 
38.1  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  6.8  per  cent  culls. 
In  1931,  fourteen  stations  received  36,176,045  pounds 
grading  51.7  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is,  35.6  per  cent 
U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  12.7  per  cent  culls. 

In  1932,  seventeen  stations  received  47,271,404 
pounds  grading  60.1  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is,  31.3 
per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  8.6  per  cent  culls. 

The  past  season,  eighteen  stations  received  53,255,- 
304  pounds  grading  62.6  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is, 
27.9  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  9.5  per  cent  culls. 
A  study  of  the  above  shows  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  seven  stations  and  17,979,284  pounds  the 
second  year,  an  increase  of  three  stations  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11,095,359  pounds  the  third  year  and  an 
increase  of  one  station  and  an  increase  of  4,983,900 
pounds  this  year  or  an  increase  of  over  255  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  stations  and  increase  of  35,058,543 
pounds  of  tomatoes  received  over  a  four  year  period. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  per  cent  of  U.  S.  No.  Is 
the  first  year  was  higher  than  the  second,  however,  the 
year  of  1930  experienced  a  severe  drought  in  Ohio  but 
tomato  plants  had  generally  developed  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem  before  the  dry  period  began  and  rains  came  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  in  August  to  produce  a  very  high  quality 
crop.  Beginning  with  the  second  year  there  has  been 
a  consistent  rise  in  the  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  Is  with 
an  according  decrease  in  U.  S.  No.  2s,  with  the  culls 
fluctuating  within  a  range  of  approximately  six  plants. 

Price  Differential — It  might  be  advisable  to  add  a 
word  of  warning  regarding  the  delivery  of  U.  S.  No.  2 
tomatoes  and  while  it  appears  from  the  research  work 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Hauck  of  the  Rural  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  University  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Rade- 
baugh  of  the  American  Can  Company  that  there  is 
approximately  a  five  dollar  differential  between  U.  S. 
No.  Is  and  2s  based  on  the  increased  case  of  Fancies 
per  ton,  nevertheless,  the  price  fluctuations  on  Stan¬ 
dards,  Extra  Standards  and  Fancies  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  the  general  quality  of  the  raw 
product.  Under  certain  conditions,  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  possible  for  a  grower  to  have  a  severe  loss  by 
attempting  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  Is 
and  a  corresponding  loss  in  tonnage  to  the  factor  of 
tomatoes  that  might  pack  a  good  standard  or  possibly 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  Extra  Standards,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  precaution  to  avoi.l 
establishing  too  wide  a  price  differential  between  the 
two  grades.  At  least  on  the  basis  of  present  findings. 
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the  spread  should  be  no  greater  than  $5.00  and  pos¬ 
sibly  should  be  a  little  less,  at  the  least,  the  price  for 
U.  S.  No.  2s  should  be  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
grower  to  deliver  them  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  they  will  not  make  U.  S.  No.  Is  by  leaving 
on  the  vine  until  the  next  picking. 

The  variations  in  grades  at  different  stations  can 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  following  different  mois¬ 
ture  conditions,  plants,  time  of  setting,  soil  conditions, 
cultural  practices,  and  type  of  growers.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  range  as  given  is  no  greater  than 
could  normally  be  expected  considering  the  fact  that 
these  eighteen  plants  are  scattered  over  the  State  from 
the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  north 
and  from  the  Indiana  state  line  on  the  east  to  line 
running  about  through  the  center  of  the  state  on  the 
east. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  five  factors, 
representing  seven  stations,  starting  the  first  year 
with  but  two  exceptions,  showed  an  increase  in  number 
Is  the  past  season.  Factory  “D”  was  slightly  higher 
the  first  year  while  Factory  “G”  remained  nearly  the 
same. 

The  first  three  seasons,  fifty  Ohio  canners  were 
charged  $50.00  per  week  for  each  inspector.  The  past 
season,  this  was  reduced  to  $45.00.  The  total  amount 
paid  by  Ohio  canners  the  past  season  being  $5,807.50. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  Inspectors’  salaries 
and  expenses  was  $7,170.34  or  $1,362.84  more  than 
was  paid  in  by  the  canners  utilizing  this  service.  Had 
the  rate  of  $50.00  per  week  been  charged,  the  service 
would  have  been  nearly  self-supporting.  There  were 
5,025,382  pounds  or  approximately  2512  tons  of  culls 
at  the  eighteen  stations  at  $7.00  per  ton  would  amount 
to  approximately  17,584  or  a  saving  to  these  plants 
of  $11,776.50  over  and  above  the  cost  of  inspection  on 
culls  alone,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  the  pack  and  at  the  same  time,  pay¬ 
ing  all  growers  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  delivered.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  four 
years  that  Ohio  tomato  canners  have  been  buying  on 
Federal  grades  have  probably  been  as  difficult  as  any 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  but  during  the  entire 
period  not  a  single  Ohio  factory  buying  tomatoes  on 
this  basis  has  failed,  nor  has  the  State  Division  of 
Markets  been  able  up  to  the  present  date,  to  find  any 
grower  delivering  tomatoes  to  any  of  these  factories 


that  has  been  sold  out  at  sheriff’s  sale.  Although,  it 
is  possible  that  some  growers  living  on  rented  farms 
have  suffered  but  if  they  have,  the  Division  of  Markets 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  them. 

Labeling  —  While  the  buying  of  raw  tomatoes  for 
canning  purposes  on  Federal  grades  has  met  with  the 
general  approval  by  Ohio  canners  utilizing  this  service 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  the  grading  should  not  be  carried  right  on  through 
to  the  canned  product.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  canners  may  have  their  entire  pack  graded 
at  a  very  low  cost  and  know  exactly  at  the  end  of  the 
season  how  many  cases  of  Fancy,  Extra  Standards  and 
Standards  he  has  packed.  He  will  then  be  in  position 
to  mark  his  labels  Grade  A,  B  or  C  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  The  cost  to  the  average  Ohio  canner  for 
this  service  would  be  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
value  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  Ohio  canner 
saved  enough  this  year  on  one  inspection  alone  to  have 
paid  for  the  inspection  of  his  entire  pack. 

Corn,  Too — The  second  suggestion  is  that  it  is  time 
for  Ohio  canners  to  try  the  Federal  grades  for  sweet 
corn  in  a  limited  way.  The  Ohio  Division  of  Markets 
will  furnish  inspectors  for  five  plants  only  next  year. 
The  service  will  be  limited  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  tomato  service  was  limited  the  first  two  years, 
namely  that  men  may  be  carefully  trained  and  that  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  development  may  be  laid. 
In  presenting  the  Ohio  Canners’  Association  with  this 
report,  we  have  endeavored  to  cover  the  progress  of 
the  work  the  past  four  years.  We  have  presented  the 
facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  We  be¬ 
lieve  your  canned  products  should  be  graded  and  lab¬ 
eled  in  an  informative  manner.  We  believe  you  should 
start  grading  of  sweet  corn  at  not  more  than  five  plants 
next  year.  We  believe  that  canners  should  exert  every 
effort  to  improve  their  growers  and  if  poor  growers 
can  not  be  made  good  ones,  refuse  to  contract  their 
acreage.  We  believe  that  Ohio  canners  are  getting 
full  value  for  the  inspection  service  to  date  and  if 
necessary  should  be  willing  to  return  to  the  fifty  dol¬ 
lar  per  week  basis.  Finally  we  believe  that  every 
canner  who  has  used  this  service  can  offer  some  con¬ 
structive  criticism,  consequently  we  are  asking  your 
president  at  this  time  to  conduct  a  discussion  during 

(Continued  on  page  25) 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplyn  en, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

Nationa^  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

18  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature  re¬ 
gulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 
1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2h  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c'o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  S\LE  -1  practically  new  World  Labeler  complete 
for  8  and  14  oz  bottles  at  a  bargain  price. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  Cash:  1  Ayars  Filler  for  tomatoes  and 
cut  beans;  I  new  Perfection  Filler  for  peas.  Ma¬ 
chines  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1947  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— No  2  Corn  Early  June  Pea,  and  Tomato 
Labels  —  quote  price  -  f.o.b  point  —  send  samples  — 
specify  quantity. 

Address  Box  A-1946  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Manager.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed;  services  available  after  December  31st,  1933.  Fully 
experienced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company.  Best  of  references 

Address  Box  B-1945  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  man,  experienced  packer  of  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  catsup,  jam  and  jellies.  Will  go 
anywhere;  absolutely  dependable. 

Address  Box  B-1949  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Pastes 

Gums 


3' nee  1901 


Jkc.  J.  G.  Jindlcy  G^. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  J^^yj^^PASTES  .  CLUES  &  CUMS 
1245  NORTH  TENTH  ST. 

Ml  LWAU  KE  E  .WISCONSIN 
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AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Elxhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Slicer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


YES,  WHAT  DID  THEY  DO? 

Professor :  “Oxygen  is  essential  to  all  animal  exist¬ 
ence.  There  could  be  no  life  without  it.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  discovered  only  a  little  over  a  century 
ago.” 

Student:  “What  did  they  do  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  ?” 


You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 


through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 


Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avc. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


Wf  tooMfim 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


“Do  you  stand  back  of  every  statement  you  make  in 
your  newspaper?”  asked  the  subscriber. 

“Why — er — yes,”  answered  the  country  editor. 

“Very  well  then,”  said  the  subscriber,  “I  wish  you 
would  help  me  collect  my  life  insurance,  your  paper  said 
I  was  dead.” 

HOME  COOKING,  BUT  NOT  AT  HOME 

Mrs.  Howe:  “Does  your  husband  appreciate  home 
cooking?” 

Mrs.  Farr :  “Oh,  my,  yes.  You  know  we  eat  dinner 
every  evening  in  a  restaurant  that  specializes  in  home 
cooking.” 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

“Has  anyone  ever  been  lost  in  crossing  here  ?”  asked 
a  timid  woman,  who  had  hired  a  boatman  to  ferry  her 
across  a  river. 

“No’m”  was  the  reply.  “Mah  brotheh  was  drowned 
heah  last  week,  but  we  found  him  the  nex’  day.” 

’TWAS  EVER  THUS 

Teacher :  “Give  an  example  of  minority  rule.” 

Jefferson :  “When  there’s  a  new  baby  in  the  house  ?” 

POPULARITY  OF  GRANDMA 

Sarcastic  Boss :  “I  noticed  there  were  35,000  people 
present  on  the  afternoon  that  your  grandmother  was 
buried.” 

Office  Boy  (rising  to  the  occasion) :  “I  couldn’t 
swear  to  that.  Sir,  but  grandma  was  always  very  pop¬ 
ular.” 


ONE  ON  THE  BOSS 

Said  Casey  to  Dooley — You’re  a  har’rd  worrurker, 
Dooley;  how  many  hods  of  morther  have  yez  carried 
up  that  ladder  today? 

“Whist,  man!”  said  Dooley,  “I’m  foolin’  the  boss. 
I’ve  carried  the  same  hodful  up  an’  down  all  day  an’ 
he  thinks  I’m  workin !” 

RATHER  ENCOURAGING 

Patient:  “But,  Doctor,  suppose  this  operation  is 
not  successful ?” 

Doctor  (trying  to  be  cheerful)  :  “Oh,  don’t  let  that 
worry  you.  If  it  isn’t  a  success  you  won’t  know  it — 
and  what  you  don’t  know  won’t  hurt  you.” 


I 
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La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers,  ex¬ 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all  canners 
endorse  because  it  is  strong,  durable  and  labor- 
saving,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  cost  so  small 
compared  to  other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths  ranging 
from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a  weak 
edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Pone,  Indiana. 


OUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Cnnriers  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  IS  to  seeds  wh^t  character  is  m  an  individual.  Our  seed 
oossess  fhe  Hepe  tdaLjlitv  that  follows  careful  breeding 


\  .  If 


N  '  Ai  Sled  Company 


itO  L\1  V  vidntava 


Quality  Canning  Machinery 

We  manufacture  machinery  for  Corn, 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Beans,  etc,  etc. 


Robins 

Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Write  for  descriptive  matter  covering  Tuc-Robins 

Line  for  Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery  j 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 


Robins 

Pulp  Machine 


Lombard,  Concord  &  West  Falls  Ave. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  Must  Answer  the  Questionnaire — Better  Prices  Now 
Near  at  Hand — Be  on  Your  Guard  About  Futures — ^The  1933 
Tri-State  Tomato  Packs. 

A  NSWER  QUESTIONNAIRE— From  our  editorial 
/A  this  week  you  will  see  that  it  is  more  than 
/  \  likely  the  canners  will  be  restricted  in  their 
packs  during  1934.  There  is  real  or  feigned  alarm  that 
there  will  be  tremendous  acreages  of  canning  crops 
put  out,  and  that  the  canners  will  make  fools  of  them¬ 
selves  and  pack  a  tremendous  amount  more  than  the 
market  can  absorb  even  at  low  prices.  Even  Mr.  Tapp, 
of  the  A.  A.  A.,  who  has  been  speaking  before  canners’ 
conventions,  sounds  this  warning,  adding  that  canners 
will  find  themselves  in  the  “red”  unless  some  restric¬ 
tions  are  imposed,  the  inference  being  that  the  packs 
will  be  so  badly  overdone  that  prices  will  sag  far  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production.  Personally  we  have  a  higher 
regard  for  the  business  ability  and  sanity  of  the  can¬ 
ners  than  this,  as  a  whole,  but,  of  course,  there  would 
be  some  “smart  alecs”  who  would  figure  to  increase 
their  packs  because  others  are  decreasing — in  other 
words  to  run  amuck,  as  they  please,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  for  other  canners,  and  these  kind  must  be  han¬ 
dled,  and  without  gloves.  Instead  of  restricting  them 
they  should  be  ham-strung  and  put  out  of  the  running 
entirely.  The  Jungle  Law  has  not  worked:  permitting 
them  free  reign  and  thereby  certainly  eliminating 
them  through  their  own  folishness.  It  has  not  worked 
because  there  seems  always  some  ready  to  take  their 
places,  and  repeat  the  folly.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  human  nature,  that  self-preservation  has  not 
taught  them  any  sense  or  caution.  Even  the  beasts 
learn  by  that  process,  but  apparently  not  humans. 

So,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  allocate  or  restrict 
every  canner  to  a  certain  number  of  cases,  in  all  items. 
All  local  associations  have  been  urging  their  members, 
and  all  canners  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaires  as  to  the  extent  of  their  packs  in  every 
year  for  ten  years  past.  Every  canner  should  answer 
this  promptly,  giving  the  actual  figures  so  that  any  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  books  will  bear  up  the  claims.  No 
canner  is  gaining  anything  by  holding  back.  This 
question  must  be  settled  quickly,  as  the  time  is  now 
short.  If  your  figures  are  not  in  you  may  be  left  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  unable  to  pack  anything.  Be 
sure  that  your  name,  and  your  factories  and  the 
amounts  of  goods  you  have  packed  are  listed,  and  then 
you  will  be  given  your  quota. 


This  is  the  most  important  market  consideration 
now  confronting  the  industry.  These  various  com¬ 
modity  committees  will  meet  in  Chicago  beginning 
January  11th,  to  arrange  the  schedule,  and  they  should 
have  all  this  data  in  hand.  That  is  why  it  is  so  impor¬ 
tant. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  editorial  discussion,  but 
let’s  answer  the  inevitable  yelp  that  will  follow  upon 
the  announcement  of  any  restrictive  measures:  “De¬ 
mocracy  is  dead ;  we  have  no  liberty  left.”  It  sure  was 
dieing  very  rapidly,  and  who  was  killing  it?  Greed — 
hoggishness !  Is  there  anything  right  about  a  few  self¬ 
ish,  hoggish,  individuals  packing  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  tomatoes,  for  instance,  of  usually  low 
quality  to  sell  quickly  at  a  price;  cleaning  up  a  few 
dollars  and  getting  away  with  them,  and  ruining  the 
market  prices  for  the  whole  industry,  bringing  losses 
upon  the  thousands  of  other  tomato  canners  who  have 
tried  to  pack  quality,  and  tried  to  restrict  the  amount 
packed  to  somewhere  near  the  probable  demand  ?  Does 
Democracy  mean  the  right  of  the  hog  to  run  amuck? 
It  does  not,  and  you  know  it,  and  the  sooner  these 
hogs  are  killed  the  sooner  our  whole  country  will  re¬ 
turn  to  prosperity.  The  New  Deal  has  been  a  Hog¬ 
killing  time,  that’s  all. 

THE  MARKET — Canners  tell  us  that  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  goods  every  day.  Not  heavy  orders,  but  a  steady 
outgo  of  the  goods  at  full  market  prices,  and  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  orders. 

We  are  now  so  near  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  in¬ 
ventory  time  will  have  passed  and  the  buyers  will  again 
be  permitted  to  add  to  their  holdings,  that  we  can 
afford  to  wait  for  detailed  market  information.  The 
one  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  demand  will  take 
every  case  of  goods  you  own,  and  clean  up  the  sup¬ 
plies  long  before  new  packing  time  arrives.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  sense  in  cutting  prices.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  every  reason  to  put  prices  higher,  to  conserve 
the  supply  and  to  return  the  fair  profit  you  have  waited 
for  so  long.  In  the  natural  order  of  events  prices  on 
all  canned  foods  must  move  higher;  for  three  years 
they  were  below  cost,  and  now  they  are  just  a  trifle 
above  cost;  they  are  entitled  to  a  little  better  profit. 
There  is  no  danger  of  too  high  prices ;  all  things  tend 
against  such,  and  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  that  prices  do  not  go  too  high.  Canned  foods 
are  staple  foods,  even  among  the  delicacies,  and  they 
should  never  bear  abnormal  profits;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  should  always  carry  a  fair  degree  of  profit. 
When  we  reach  that  regular  day  it  will  be  best  for  our 
industry. 

That  is  one  of  the  anomolies  in  this  talk  about  ex¬ 
cessive  packs  next  season.  Every  canner  knows  that  he 
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has  always  faired  better  with  a  moderate  sized  pack, 
sold  at  a  fair  profit ;  and  they  all  know  that  every  time 
they  attempted  to  make  a  killing  by  packing  a  huge 
amount  they  have  always  gotten  into  trouble  and  loss. 
They  all  say  that  now,  plainly.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
same  men  are  now  figuring  upon  another  debauch: 
another  “killing”?  We  don’t  believe  it.  Under  the 
skin  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  afraid  the  other  fel¬ 
low  will  do  it.  And  because  they  fear  he  “may”  do  it 
are  they  going  ahead  and  certainly  do  it?  No!  There 
is  probably  quite  an  amount  of  talk  behind  this  to  get 
future  prices  down  to  the  point  the  buyers  want.  Be 
on  your  guard.  Most  of  you  learned  something  from 
selling  futures  at  too  low  a  price  last  year;  don’t  re¬ 
peat  the  error.  Know  what  your  costs  are,  put  a  fair 
profit  on,  and  make  that  your  future  selling  price. 
Never  mind  what  the  other  fellow  may  do,  and  never 
mind  rumors  or  market  steers.  Conduct  your  own 
business.  Pack  quality  and  nothing  but  quality;  ask 
your  own  price,  and  you  will  come  out.  It  will  take 
more  than  one  year  to  over-pack  the  canned  foods 
market,  and  so  prices  will  continue  good  during  1934. 
A  point  worth  keeping  in  mind. 

TRI-STATE  TOMATO  PACK 

Figures  on  the  Tri-State  tomato  pack  have  just  been 
released : 

Easton,  Md.,  December  27,  1933. 

We  have  the  following  comparison  of  packs  of  tomatoes  for 
1932  and  1933.  This  report  covers  the  identical  packers  for 
each  year  and  offers  a  good  cross  section  of  the  Tri-State  ter¬ 
ritory. 

1933  PACK 


No.  1  Cans 

No.  2  Cans 

No.  2V2  Cans 

Maryland,  108  Canners . . 

..  303,947 

1,340,556 

94,785 

Delaware,  20  Canners . 

.  none 

90,829 

none 

New  Jersey,  17  Canners... 

none 

21,726 

none 

Total,  145  Canners . 

..  303,947 

1,453,111 

94,785 

No.  3  Cans 

No.  10  Cans 

Total 

Maryland,  108  Canners . 

..  160,628 

236,431— 

-  2,136,347 

Delaware,  20  Canners . 

..  34,918 

32,078 

157,825 

New  Jersey,  17  Canners.. 

..  19,665 

58,737 

100,128 

Total,  145  Canners . 

..  215,211 

327,246—  2,394,300 

1932  PACK 

No.  1  Cans 

No.  2  Cans 

No.  214  Cans 

Maryland,  108  Canners . 

..  333,459 

1,956,288 

44,677 

Delaware,  20  Canners . 

none 

195,387 

none 

New  Jersey,  17  Canners.. 

none 

51,260 

10,500 

Total,  145  Canners . . 

...  333,459 

2,202,935 

55,177 

No.  3  Cans 

No.  10  Cans 

Total 

Maryland,  108  Canners . 

...  255,086 

322,112- 

-  2,911,622 

Delaware,  20  Canners . 

...  104,167 

89,900- 

-  389,454 

New  Jersey,  17  Canners. 

...  29,800 

97,020- 

-  188,580 

Total,  145  Canners . 

...  389,053 

509,032- 

-  3,489,656 

Report  of  spot  holdings  indicated  that  the  Maryland  packers 
had  sold  79  per  cent  of  their  1933  pack,  Delaware  64  per  cent 
and  New  Jersey  70  per  cent. 

F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary. 

YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1933  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  Firmer  and  Advances  Expected — Pineapple  Pack  to 
be  Restricted  —  Grapefruit  Dull  —  Christmas  Presents  and 
Dividends. 

New  York,  December  28,  1933. 

Market — Prices  in  the  local  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  held  firm  as  the  year  drew  near  its  close 
despite  the  lull  in  activity  that  has  marked 
this  market  in  recent  weeks  and  which,  naturally 
enough,  was  accentuated  by  the  Christmas  holiday 
periods. 

Higher  prices  when  more  normal  buying  activity  is 
resumed  and  benefit  from  the  generally  higher  price 
scale  prevailing  at  the  present  time  will  go  to  the  can- 
ners,  according  to  present  indications.  While  prices 
firmed  up  remarkably  in  the  closing  half  of  1933,  many 
distributors  relied  almost  entirely  on  goods  purchased 
earlier  when  prices  were  lower  and  thus  canners  have 
had,  in  many  instances,  paper  profits,  rather  than 
actual  cash  benefit  from  the  higher  prices. 

OUTLOOK — With  the  C.  W.  A.  restoring  millions 
of  workers  throughout  the  entire  nation  to  payrolls, 
all  industry  will  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  new  money 
created  by  its  payrolls  and  the  food  trade  will  derive 
substantial  benefit. 

Just  getting  under  full  sway,  the  early  months  of 
1934  will  find  increased  employment  and  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power  following  in  the  wake  of 
C.  W.  A.  projects  throughout  America. 

PINEAPPLE — Continues  in  good  shape  with  the 
latest  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Producers 
Cooperative  Associaton  furnishing  additional  bullish 
fuel  to  the  current  strong  market.  A  generally  active 
market  will  move  this  item  into  higher  price  grounds, 
trade  circles  feel. 

Of  the  8,000,000  case  limit  for  the  1933-34  season 
pack,  the  report  disclosed,  7,632,134  cases  have  been 
packed  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  remaining  scat¬ 
tered  operations  will  produce  367,866  cases  additional. 
Sales  up  to  November  30  totaled  72  per  cent  of  the 
available  supply  and  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  supply. 

CODE — The  continued  delay  in  the  submittance  of 
the  codes  governing  the  food  trade  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  caused  some  uneasiness  in  the  local  field  and 
many  factors  are  holding  up  further  code  plans  until 
the  codes  are  finally  officially  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Last  week,  in  Washington,  General 
Johnson  indicated  the  codes  might  be  signed  before 
Christmas. 

Again,  another  factor  that  is  held  unsettling  is  the 
fact  that,  insofar  as  is  known.  President  Roosevelt  has 
not  yet  affixed  his  signature  to  the  order  transferring 
authority  over  the  food  codes  from  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration.  This  change,  announced  two  weeks 
ago  has  not  been  formally  ratified  yet.  While  routine 
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matters  are  believed  to  be  mainly  responsible  for  the 
delay,  some  uneasiness  is  felt  in  local  food  circles. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Activity  in  this  item  continued 
dull,  trade  interest  apparently  being  confined  mainly 
to  spot  needs  despite  the  rumored  concessions  reported 
available  from  some  packers.  The  rumors,  inciden¬ 
tally,  have  been  denied  by  packers  and  if  sub-market 
offerings  are  being  made,  they  are  hard  to  check  for 
confirmation. 

Distributors  here  are  eyeing  the  present  situation 
somewhat  cautiously.  While  the  general  market  tone 
is  strong  and  the  grapefruit  packers  up  to  now  have 
shown  the  ability  to  maintain  a  stable  price  level,  it 
is  hard  for  some  factors  to  forget  the  lessons  learned 
in  previous  seasons  when  many  covered  at  apparently 
stable  price  levels  only  to  see  the  market  break  sharply 
later  under  the  strain  of  bitter  competition  on  the  part 
of  packers. 

Indeed,  with  packing  costs  increasing  on  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  the  general  market  tone  firm  to  strong, 
higher  prices,  rather  than  declining  quotations  are  in¬ 
dicated  for  grapefruit  unless  the  packers  themselves 
start  a  bitter  price  war. 

VEGETABLES — The  “Big-Three,”  tomatoes,  corn 
and  peas,  finished  the  year  in  the  best  technical  mar¬ 
ket  position  that  they  have  enjoyed  for  some  time. 
Despite  dull  trading  in  the  closing  sessions  of  the  year, 
prices,  aided  by  the  comparatively  low  stocks,  held  firm 
to  trade  with  higher  quotations  for  all  three  items  in¬ 
dicated  when  trading  resumes  a  more  active  trend. 

FRUIT — ^With  higher  prices  for  California  peaches 
going  into  effect  on  January  2,  this  has  had  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  on  quotations  of  other  canned  fruits.  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  firmed  up  slightly  during  the  week  as  in¬ 
quiries  were  heard  and  other  canned  fruit  items  are 
showing  a  slightly  stronger  tone. 

FISH — ^With  Lent  starting  somewhat  earlier  in  1934 
than  normally,  this  seasonal  demand  will  force  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  canned  fish  field  within  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  trade  circles  hold.  Prices  on  most 
items,  with  the  exception  of  shrimp,  hold  firm  in  the 
meantime. 

APPLESAUCE — Encouraged  by  returns  from  the 
current  advertising  campaign  being  waged  in  the  East¬ 
ern  marketing  area,  some  up-state  applesauce  canners 
are  talking  higher  prices  although  as  yet  this  has  been 
confined  to  informal  discussions.  The  spot  market  here 
is  not  very  active  with  most  distributors  well  covered, 
but  any  authoritative  move  toward  higher  prices 
might  stimulate  covering. 

CAMPBELL  SOUP — Employees  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  received  a  Christmas  bonus  totaling 
more  than  $20,000,  company  officials  disclosed.  The 
payments  went  to  all  employes  in  the  Camden  and 
Chicago  offices  working  for  the  company  for  more  than 
two  months. 

AMERICAN  CAN — Directors  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  meeting  here  Tuesday,  voted  to  defer  divi¬ 
dend  action  until  January  2.  While  no  announcement 


beyond  this  was  made,  the  fact  that  January  1  will 
see  the  5  per  cent  tax  on  dividends  drop  is  believed  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  delay.  Repeal,  effective  December  5, 
automatically  eliminated  the  so-called  “nuisance”  taxes 
on  January  1,  the  dividend  tax  being  included  in  this 
category. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Confidence  Has  Replaced  Hope — A  Comparison  of  Interest — 
A  Happy  New  Year  Is  Here — A  Fighting  Spirit  Needed — 
Winter  Weather. 

Chicago,  December  28,  1933. 

EW  YEAR  GREETINGS— In  this  column  last 
week  your  Chicago  correspondent  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  and  pleasure  of  extending  a  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas.  The  opportunity  is  taken  in  this  last  re¬ 
port  for  1933,  to  extend  to  you  and  your  many  readers 
the  profound  wish  that  the  New  Year  will  bring  the 
fruition  of  their  hopes  and  the  attainment  of  every 
good  thing  in  life.  Not  since  1928  has  a  New  Year  been 
filled  with  such  happy  auguries.  All  of  us  had  a  meas- 
use  of  hope  in  the  past  four  years,  now  we  have  con¬ 
fidence.  Industry  is  gaining  momentum.  Millions  have 
gone  back  to  work.  Payrolls  have  increased.  Finan¬ 
cial  statements  are  by  far  better  reading.  So,  why 
shouldn’t  we  be  happy.  Higher  price  levels  prevail  in 
the  canning  industry.  Of  course  your  readers  well 
know  that,  but  comparison  at  times  drive  the  truth 
home  just  a  little  harder  so  look  at  the  following  com¬ 
parison.  Many  other  items  in  the  canned  food  line 
could  be  enumerated.  The  first  column — 1933 — gives 
you  today’s  prevailing  market.  The  other  column — 
1932 — were  the  prices  that  ruled  a  year  ago : 

1933  1932 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .80  $  .57l^ 


No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Corn . 75  .55 

No.  2  Fancy  Wisconsin  Cut  Beets . 70  .50 

No.  10  Fancy  Indiana  Puree .  4.00  2.25 

No.  2  Stand.  Wisconsin  Cut  Wax  Beans  .80  .621/2 

No.  10  Select  Mich.  R.  S.  P.  Cherries....  5.25  3.00 

No.  2  Standard  Wisconsin  E.  J.  Peas....  1.10  .85 

No.  2  Fancy  N.  Y.  Applesauce . 85  .60 

No.  21/4  Choice  Y.  C.  Peaches .  1.30  .95 


Unquestionably  these  higher  price  levels  have  en¬ 
larged  the  net  earnings  of  many  of  your  subscribers 
and  perchance  brought  many  of  them  out  of  the  red. 

And  as  the  canning  industry  improved  its  position 
over  that  of  a  year  ago,  so  have  the  grocery  distribu¬ 
tors.  True,  the  N.  R.  A.  rulings  hit  some  rather  hard 
and  sales  tax  and  other  added  expenses  have  made  it 
difficult  to  record  as  favorable  a  profit  as  would  be 
liked  but  inventory  losses  will  be  as  scarce  this  year 
as  scarce  can  be.  All  in  all,  distributors  generally  are 
going  to  wind  up  a  better  year  in  1933  than  in  1932. 
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And  so  the  New  Year  should  have  a  deep  and  ma¬ 
terial  significance  to  all  of  us.  1934  is  filled  with  hope 
and  assurance  of  even  better  times  and  because  that 
feeling  is  sincere,  the  usual  greetings — A  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year — can  be  given  with  even  greater 
force  and  power. 

1934  ACTIVITIES — The  Chicago  trade  were  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  reports  that  reached  here 
from  the  New  York  State  Canners  Association’s  meet¬ 
ing  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tri-State  Convention.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  sincere  effort  toward  so  regulat¬ 
ing  production  in  1934  that  those  distressed  markets 
and  forced  sales  that  characterized  the  situation  dur¬ 
ing  1931  and  1932  will  be  eliminated.  It  gets  right 
back  to  the  policy,  outlined  in  this  same  column  a  year 
ago  that  the  real  problem  of  the  canning  trade  was 
balancing  production  with  consumption. 

WHO’S  AFRAID  OF  THE  BIG  BLACK  BEAR— 
Haven’t  the  rank  and  file  of  the  canners  of  this  coun¬ 
try — the  big  majority  of  those  canners  as  well  as  man¬ 
ufacturers,  large  and  small,  that  sell  to  the  grocery 
trade — ^the  stamina  (and  if  you  will  pardon  the  word) 
the  guts  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  that  which  they  know 
and  which  they  admit  is  right?  If  reports  that  have 
reached  Chicago  during  the  past  week  are  correct,  it 
wouldn’t  seem  so.  Reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of 
the  various  associations,  committee  meetings,  etc., 
that  have  been  held  in  Washington  the  past  two  or 
three  months  and  all  relative  to  the  Master  Grocery 
Code.  The  big  chains  and  some  of  the  large  buying  or¬ 
ganizations  have  established  lobbies  in  Washington,  so 
they  say.  It’s  about  time  for  everyone  of  your  readers 
to  get  on  their  feet  and  fight  from  that  free  and  unob¬ 
structed  trading  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturer  to  serve  his  legitimate  trade 
without  being  subjected  to  the  grinding  down  tactics 
of  vested  capital.  Call  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
to  those  excellent  articles  of  your  own  that  you  wrote 
and  published  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  wit: 

1.  That  if  it  was  illegal  for  canners  and  manufac¬ 
turers  to  combine  together  to  sell  and  maintain 
a  market — then 

2.  It  is  equally  unlawful  for  buyers  to  do  collective 
buying. 

It  is  said  that  the  situation  in  Washington  as  re¬ 
gards  the  dominance  of  the  so-called  entrenched  money 
interests  of  the  food  game  is  more  dangerous  than 
what  it  would  appear  on  the  surface.  Someone  should 
show  these  traitors  up. 

GENERAL  MARKET — As  is  usual  for  the  last 
week  of  a  year,  there  is  little  to  report  regarding 
change  of  price  levels  or  any  marked  activity.  The 
feeling,  however,  is  growing  that  there  will  be  a  good 
and  snappy  demand  for  many  items  in  the  canned  food 
line,  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  so. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS  —  Chicago  is  having 
some  real  old-fashioned  winter  with  the  thermometer 
down  to  zero  and  with  snowfall.  Caution  the  shippers 
to  forward  only  in  refrigerator  car  service. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Canners  Viewing  New  Year  With  Confidence — Market  Firm 
Prices  Stable — Shrimp  Pack  at  Standstill — Oyster  Business 
Shows  Satisfactory  Volume. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  28,  1933. 

A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR  TO 
ALL — When  these  lines  are  read,  it  will  be  the 
>  beginning  of  a  New  Year  and  the  year  of  1933 
will  have  passed  into  history. 

To  those  that  expected  big  changes  in  the  year  1933 
were  no  doubt  disappointed,  but  to  those  that  were 
conservative  in  their  expectations  of  better  business 
conditions,  can  not  help  but  feel  that  in  a  general  way 
the  year  1933  has  shown  an  improvement. 

Of  course,  there  are  individual  cases  who  are  worse 
off  today  than  they  were  last  year,  but  there  are  so 
many  more  that  are  now  able  to  earn  a  scanty  liveli¬ 
hood  which  they  could  not  do  before,  until  it  may  be 
said  that  the  cloud  of  depression  has  lost  some  of  its 
density  in  the  year  just  ended. 

Whatever  the  year  1934  has  in  store  for  us  is  prob¬ 
lematic,  but  the  prospects  for  an  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  seem  to  hold  out  greater  hopes  and  it  is  the  prayer 
of  all  that  they  will  materialize. 

Adjusting  one’s  self  to  conditions  is  probably  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  1933.  In  the  early  stages 
of  depression,  it  was  a  very,  very  hard  matter  for  us 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  its  adversities,  but  as  years  have 
rolled  on  and  there  has  been  no  improvement,  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  appears  to  have  accepted  it  in  a  better 
spirit  this  past  year  than  in  previous  ones  and  this 
may  be  what  makes  it  look  like  things  are  improving. 
Nevertheless,  regardless  of  what  does  or  does  not  take 
place  in  1934,  the  only  course  left  open  for  us  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  to  work  more  or  less  along  the  same  lines  as  we 
have  worked  in  1933  and  while  being  progressive,  we 
must  be  conservatively  progressive.  Let  us  profit  by 
what  happened  in  1933.  During  the  little  spurt  in  bus¬ 
iness,  many  of  us  tried  “wild-cat”  production  and  what 
were  the  results?  Not  only  did  the  individuals  that 
pulled  off  the  stunt  suffer  by  it  afterwards,  but  the 
industry  as  a  whole  received  a  set  back,  therefore  we 
want  to  go  slow  about  these  things.  Let’s  keep  on  plug¬ 
ging  and  push  our  business,  but  do  it  in  a  conservative 
way  and  leave  this  “wild”  stuff  alone. 

Consumption  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  a  good  while  to  come,  so  let’s  throttle  down  pro¬ 
duction  to  conform  with  consumption  and  every  one  in 
business  will  get  a  legitimate  profit  and  be  able  to  pay 
legitimate  wages. 

SHRIMP — As  far  as  production  is  concerned,  the 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has  not  been  very  much 
this  month  and  it  will  even  be  less  for  th^  next  two 
weeks  to  come,  because  the  sea  food  factories  in  this 
section  have  shut  down  until  January  10th  and  there 
will  not  be  any  canning  going  on  during  this  time. 
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This  period  of  idleness  occurs  more  or  less  with  all 
industries,  because  factories  throughout  the  country 
usually  shut  down  Xmas  week  to  take  inventory. 

Good  quantities  of  shrimp  have  been  sold  at  95c  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large  and  whether  this  may  be  termed  the  market 
price  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  quite  a  good  many 
canned  shrimp  have  been  moved  in  the  last  few  weeks 
at  this  price. 

OYSTERS — Both  the  raw  dealers  and  the  canners 
of  this  section  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of 
business  done  this  month,  even  with  the  weather  being 
against  them. 

The  oyster  tongers  report  a  scarcity  of  oysters  on 
the  reefs  now  due  to  the  dredging  by  the  cannery  boats 
and  while  this  may  be  true,  yet  the  inclement  weather 
of  this  past  week  or  two,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
tong  oysters,  may  be  more  responsible  for  the  reduced 
supply  of  oysters  than  the  operation  of  the  dredge 
boats. 

However,  there  is  no  question  that  dredge  boats  can 
clean  up  a  reef  in  much  shorter  time  than  tongers  can 
and  in  deep  water  reefs  the  tongers  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  with  their  tons  or  rakes  in  competition 
with  the  dredge. 

Due  to  the  balmy  weather  that  has  prevailed  in  this 
section  this  month,  which  has  greatly  handicapped  the 
canning  of  oysters,  the  sea  food  canners  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  decided  to  shut  down  their  factories  until 
January  10th  and  there  will  not  be  any  oysters  canned 
for  two  weeks  when  they  hope  to  have  favorable 
weather  for  canning. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans  and  $2  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Business  Improvement — ^To  Build  Huge  Water  Supply — 
Fruit  Pack  Statistics  Nearly  Ready — Peaches  Quiet — Spinach 
Pack  Below  Expectations — Pears  Firm  and  Moving. 

San  Francisco,  December  28,  1933. 

Best  season — ideal  weather  for  shopping  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  California  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  Christmas  and  trade  re¬ 
ports  indicate  the  best  season  in  several  years.  Retail 
business  at  San  Francisco  for  December  was  about 
twenty  per  cent  ahead  of  that  of  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  with  the  grocery  trade  sharing  in  the 
gain.  Rain  is  now  greatly  desired,  the  precipitation 
to  date  being  well  below  normal  in  most  localities.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  December  rainfall  has  been  of 
record  proportions  and  fiood  conditions  are  prevailing. 
Vast  areas  are  inundated  and  considerable  damage  has 
been  done. 

WATER  SUPPLY — At  a  special  election  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  California  voters  placed  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  Central  Valley  Water  Project  de¬ 


signed  to  solve  the  water  problems  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  This  embraces  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  $170,000,000  in  one  of  the  greatest  engineer¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  the  erection  of  two  huge  dams,  one  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  River,  the  other  on  the  San 
Joaquin  River,  and  the  building  of  a  series  of  canals, 
with  pumping  plants  of  unusual  capacity.  The  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  has  a  surplus  of  water  in  fiood  season,  but 
during  the  summer  the  supply  dwindles,  permitting 
salt  water  to  infiltrate  into  the  delta  district.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  heavy  damage  has  been  done  there  to  or¬ 
chards  and  land  used  for  field  crops.  The  Kennet  Dam 
will  hold  back  the  fiood  waters  and  permit  a  steady 
fiow  down  the  river.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  water  and  water  tables  during  recent 
years  have  dropped  out  of  sight,  returning  highly  de¬ 
veloped  lands  to  desert  conditions.  Surplus  water  from 
the  Sacramento  River  will  be  brought  to  these  lands 
by  a  system  of  canals,  making  use  of  booster  pumps. 
The  project  includes  the  development  of  a  large  amount 
of  electric  power  and  power  interests  have  fought  it 
from  the  beginning.  The  State  has  been  working  on 
plans  for  several  years  and  actual  construction  work 
can  be  launched  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

STATISTICS  NEARLY  READY— Final  statistics 
on  the  California  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  for 
1933  will  probably  make  their  appearance  about  the 
second  week  in  January.  Most  of  the  figures  are  al¬ 
ready  at  hand  but  considerable  packing  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  December  and  it  will  take  several  days  to  get  com¬ 
plete  reports.  Spinach  was  packed  by  several  firms 
during  the  month  and  several  have  been  making  packs 
of  fruits  for  salad.  As  usual,  the  statistics  are  being 
gathered  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  and  the 
Southern  California  Canners  Association. 

PEACHES — Buyers  have  not  been  stampeded  by  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  California  cling  peaches  that 
goes  into  effect  January  2  and  canners  have  made  no 
special  efforts  to  book  added  business  at  the  old  prices. 
Most  of  the  orders  placed  of  late  have  been  of  modest 
proportions  and  have  been  from  firms  whose  stocks 
are  commencing  to  get  close  to  bedrock.  Distributors 
express  a  desire  to  see  what  spring  will  bring  forth 
before  piaking  further  commitments  and  this  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  canners. 

SPINACH — The  lack  of  early  rains  prevented  fall 
spinach  from  making  a  proper  growth  and  the  pack  is 
proving  well  below  expectations.  Several  packers  are 
now  out  of  the  market  on  fall  pack,  their  output  hav¬ 
ing  about  been  balanced  by  the  advance  business  book¬ 
ed.  The  fancy  spring  pack  is  about  out  of  first  hands 
and  both  spring  and  fall  pack  will  be  closely  cleaned  up 
by  the  time  the  new  spring  pack  is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Most  fall  pack  spinach  is  quoted  on  a  basis  of 
$1.15  for  No.  21/2S,  although  a  few  operators  are  ask¬ 
ing  and  getting  five  cents  more. 

DUTY  ADVANCED — The  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  recently  advised  members  of  an  increase  in  the 
French  duty  on  canned  asparagus,  the  new  order  fix¬ 
ing  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  at  200  francs  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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MISSOURI  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  DISCUSS 
CODE  PROBLEMS  AS  UNIT  MEETS  TRADE 

EETING  with  officials  of  the  National- Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  members  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  recently  discussed 
current  problems  of  the  wholesale  grocery  industry 
including  that  of  the  code  situation. 

At  the  meeting,  the  Association  appointed  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  consisting  of  A.  H.  Gufler,  Emporia; 
M.  Wheeler,  Wichita;  Leo  Nusbaum,  Atchison,  for 
Kansas,  and  F.  A.  Irwin,  Kansas  City;  W.  G.  Keath, 
Chillicothe,  and  S.  A.  Barnett,  Clington,  for  Missouri. 
This  committee  will  handle  the  legislative  duties 
necessary  by  the  Association. 

Other  questions  discussed  at  the  meeting  included 
the  practices  of  some  manufacturers  who  sell  direct 
to  the  retail  trade  which,  under  the  trades’  codes, 
might  be  curbed,  in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Another  subject  discussed  was  the  recent  to¬ 
bacco  trade  expose  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  B.  W.  Melick,  secretary  reported  that  he  had 
written  the  companies  involved  and  that  they  had 
promised  for  the  most  part  to  protect  the  independent 
wholesale  grocers. 

“There  is  proposed  for  enactment  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  a  most  vicious  measure,  known  as  the  Tugwell 
Bill,”  said  M.  A.  Christopher,  president,  in  outlining 
plans  of  the  Association  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934. 
“How  many  of  us  know  about  it  well  enough  to  write 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  protesting  intelligently 
against  its  provisions?  Every  man  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion  should  voice  his  protest. 

“Corporation  taxes,  sales  taxes,  profits’  taxes  and 
other  tax  measures  proposed  nationally  or  in  our  States 
need  our  study  and  united  protests.  The  National- 
American  Association  keeps  us  well  informed  of  these 
pending  measures,  but  it  needs,  and  by  all  means 
should  have,  the  support  of  all  of  us.  By  support,  I 
mean  we  should  write  letters,  send  wires  and  use  our 
influence  with  the  law  makers.  Don’t  sit  supinely  by 
and  let  the  other  fellow  do  it.  Legislators  count  the 
numbers  of  protests  and  numbers  are  respected  by 
politicians. 


“We  should  individually  protest  the  tendency  of 
some  brokers  and  sales  agents  whom  we  patronize  of 
slipping  around  the  corner  and  selling  our  customers 
direct.  We  respect  and  admire  the  ethical  and  honor¬ 
able  brokers  who  serve  us — it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them,  and  we  value  highly  the  postings  they 
give  us  and  the  service  they  render.  When  we  patron¬ 
ize  those  brokers  who  are  not  treating  us  fairly,  we 
injure  the  ethical  broker,  our  friend,  and  help  dig  our 
own  graves.  Unless  we  give  this  better  class  of  broker 
our  entire  support  we  will  see  a  further  breaking  down 
of  ethical  practices. 

“Some  manufacturers  are  careless  about  opening  up 
new  accounts.  They  forget  the  service  we  have  given 
them  for  years  and  make  competitors  for  us  out  of 
dealers  whose  principal  business  is  wholly  unrelated 
to  us.  Sometimes  the  shoe  pinches  my  foot.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  yours.  Sometimes  it  is  in  central  Missouri 
while  all  is  well  in  central  Kansas. 

“Quite  recently  a  new  threat  has  arisen,  the  ‘Good¬ 
win  Plan.’  Every  market  should  strike  this  menace 
before  it  gets  a  start  or  it  will  do  us  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  once  it  gets  going  as  its  promoters  plan.  Some 
markets,  like  St.  Joseph  and  Wichita,  have  already 
done  great  work  to  protect  themselves.  Your  markets 
need  your  help  and  need  it  now.  If  you  don’t  know 
about  it,  become  informed  quickly  and  then  get  busy 
with  your  local  merchants  without  delay. 

“Exchange  of  credit  information  is  a  great  aid  in 
every  market  and  is  progressing  well,  but  cash  dis¬ 
count  terms  are  still  being  terribly  abused  in  many 
sections  and  should  be  stopped.  We  should  cut  out  all 
long  time  datings,  accepting  cash  discounts  in  thirty 
days  or  longer  and  stop  selling  terms  and  spend  our 
time  selling  merchandise.  Just  now  long  terms  are  in 
greater  demand  than  merchandise,  but  merchandise  in 
the  warehouse  has  more  potential,  as  well  as  actual 
value,  than  book  accounts.  Opening  stock  sold  wholly 
on  time  usually  brings  loss  to  the  seller  and  weakens 
our  good  customers  by  multiplying  their  competition. 

“Zone  meetings  are  the  backbone  of  association  work 
and  should  be  held  frequently.  Better  understanding 
among  competitors  will  increase  profits  through  pool¬ 
ing  purchases,  dividing  carlots,  cutting  out  expensive 
services  and  checking  up  reports  concerning  alleged 
price  cuts.” 
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general  rate  of  duty  at  600  francs,  both  per  100  kilos 
net.  It  is  assumed  that  the  new  rate  is  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  but  details  are  lacking. 

PEARS — California  canned  pears  are  moving  quite 
freely  just  now,  with  the  foreign  demand  an  interest¬ 
ing  factor.  Earlier  in  the  season  there  was  some  shav¬ 
ing  of  opening’  prices  but  the  market  has  firmed  and 
this  fruit  is  now  in  a  splendid  position. 

PINEAPPLE — H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  East  and  Middle 
West  with  reports  of  a  general  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  a  better  feeling.  He  found  canned  pine¬ 
apple  going  into  consumption  at  a  steady  rate,  with  the 
trade  in  many  places  finding  this  the  heaviest  selling 
item  in  the  fruit  line.  Shipments  of  canned  pineapple 
from  the  Islands  in  December  are  reaching  a  large 
total,  buyers  having  asked  to  have  deliveries  speeded 
up  to  escape  the  added  tax  to  be  imposed  by  the  terri¬ 
tory  the  first  of  the  year. 

NOTES 

The  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
has  announced  plans  for  launching  an  intensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  Del  Monte  coffee  early  in  the  year. 
An  arrangement  has  been  reached  with  Tillman  & 
Bendel,  Inc.,  whereby  the  Del  Monte  label  will  be  used 
in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona  and  Ne¬ 
vada,  as  in  the  other  States  of  the  nation.  A  court 
decision  some  time  ago  granted  Tillman  &  Bendel  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  brand  on  coffee  in  the  five  far 
Western  States.  This  concern  will  now  market  coffee 
under  another  brand. 

The  Northern  California  Canning  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Areata,  Calif.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000  to  conduct  a  general 
canning  business.  The  directors  include  Vernon  L. 
Hunt,  S.  D.  Cerini  and  G.  W.  Averell. 

The  Ontario  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  take  over  the  old  Ontario  plant  at  Ontario, 
Calif.,  at  one  time  operated  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
The  new  concern  is  headed  by  J.  S.  Warmington,  Jr., 
formerly  of  San  Francisco,  and  its  operation  will  re¬ 
ceive  his  personal  direction.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  handled. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  was  held  at  San  Jose,  Calif., 
late  in  December.  Officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  as  follows :  President,  J.  D.  Crummey ;  vice- 
president,  F.  L.  Burrell;  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
Paul  L.  Davies;  vice-presidents,  Ogden  Sells,  A.  R. 
Thompson,  F.  W.  Cutler,  B.  C.  Skinner,  Fred  Stebler, 
H.  C.  Lisle,  Vernon  Elder  and  F.  E.  Weaver;-  secre¬ 
tary,  H.  L.  Austin,  and  comptroller,  E.  D.  Myers.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  reported  net  profits  of  $52,079,  or  more  than 
enough  to  meet  preferred  stock  requirements. 

Plans  for  a  vegetable  cannery  for  Half  Moon  Bay, 
Calif.,  are  being  considered  by  a  committee  including 
Dante  Dianda,  Paul  Nerli,  Henry  Daneri  and  John  L. 
Benedetti.  The  district  is  a  heavy  producer  of  arti¬ 
chokes. 


BUYING  TOMATOES  ON  GRADE  IN  OHIO 

Report  to  Ohio  Canners  Association 

{^Continued  from  page  15) 

which  it  is  our  hope  that  some  points  may  be  brought 
up  that  will  enable  us  to  give  Ohio  canners  an  inspec¬ 
tion  service  next  year  superior  to  any  of  the  other  four. 
It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  so  satisfactory  that 
it  cannot  be  improved. 
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Summary  Showing  the  Result  of  the  Inspection  of 
Canning  Tomatoes  at  Eighteen  Stations  in  Ohio 
During  the  Season 


Number 

Actual 

Per¬ 

Per¬ 

Station 

Certifi¬ 

Season 

cent 

cent 

cates 

Tonnage 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

Issued 

(Lbs.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

“A”  . 

.  221 

460,400 

58.55 

34.18 

“B”  . 

.  356 

408,250 

56.56 

33.95 

“C”  . 

.  1,391 

3,385,286 

65.07 

29.00 

“D”  . 

.  3,086 

6,433,712 

67.54 

24.72 

“E”  . 

.  749 

1,072,229 

56.60 

28.50 

“F” 

.  485 

669,887 

60.72 

27.61 

“G”  . 

.  1,326 

4,284,934 

62.35 

31.96 

“H”  . 

.  565 

1,408,350 

55.03 

33.96 

(t  J99 

.  1,614 

3,769,950 

64.30 

26.10 

“J”  . 

.  146 

376,950 

48.00 

40.80 

“K”  . 

.  1,501 

2,691,985 

45.50 

38.80 

“L”  . 

.  2,628 

8,159,334 

68.99 

23.95 

“M”  . 

.  3,165 

7,965,769 

64.66 

18.58 

“N”  . 

.  730 

1,632,135 

66.62 

26.77 

“0”  . 

.  1,710 

1,947,204 

51.05 

39.49 

.  1,347 

1,987,974 

55.80 

35.29 

“Q”  . 

.  1,409 

2,652,429  ' 

59.78 

30.34 

“R”  . 

.  1,713 

3,948,526 

59.34 

34.41 

Totals  . . 

.  24,142 

53,255,304 

62.61 

27.95 

Per- 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cent 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

Culls 

Culls 

No.  1 

No.  2 

“A”  . 

7.27 

269,495 

157,353 

33,552 

“B”  . 

.  9.49 

230,897 

138,605 

38,748 

“C”  . 

5.93 

2,202,815 

978,297 

204,174 

“D”  . 

.  7.74 

4,345,680 

1,590,512 

497,520 

“E”  . 

.  14.90 

606,783 

306,245 

159,201 

.  11.67 

406,750 

184,915 

78,222 

“G”  . 

.  5.69 

2,672,275 

1,369,191 

243,468 

“H”  . 

.  11.01 

774,973 

478,301 

155,076 

“1”  . 

9.60 

2,427,597 

984,384 

357,969 

“J"  . 

.  11.20 

182,209 

153,960 

40,781 

“K”  . 

.  15.70 

1,327,794 

1,047,394 

316,797 

“L”  . 

.  7.16 

5,628,253 

1,954,889 

576,192 

“M”  . 

.  16.76 

5,151,259 

1,480,484 

1,334,026 

“N”  . 

.  6.62 

1,087,260 

437,071 

107,804 

“0”  . 

.  9.46 

994,034 

768,994 

184,176 

.  8.91 

1,110,386 

700,953 

176,635 

“Q”  . 

.  9.88 

1,580,471 

797,452 

274,506 

“R”  . 

.  6.25 

2,343,122 

1,358,869 

246,535 

Totals  . 

.  9.44 

33,342,053 

14,887,869 

5,025,382 

Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


I'nces  griven  represent  the  lowest  figrure  grenerally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  t^omas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (CaUfornia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V$i....~~.....— 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Medium.  No.  2*4 . 


Large,  No.  2 . . . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

.AKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . . . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  10  . 


alto. 

N.y. 

2.26 

2.26 

8.15 

2.10 

2.25 

2.60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.10 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.16 

1.80 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Siromard  t'm  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No,  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

IM  t  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . — 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

tEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2*4 . 


.45  _ 

.82% - 

2.70  _ 


.70  t.70 

3.50  _ 


.75 


.72%.. 


Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2%.. 


»  AKBOTS* 

standard  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.. 


3.60 

*3.60 

1.40 

*1.40 

7.00 

*7.00 

1.10 

6.60 

.90 

6.00 

.86 

*.80 

3.76 

*3.76 

.60 

*.60 

™90 

— 

1.10 

3.26 

. 

.75 

.75 

.90 

3.25 

3.26 

.76 

3.76 

. 

.76 

. 

3.65 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 


tl.OO 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


Fancy,  No.  2., 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


No.  10 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  PoiB...._„ . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . .  l.io 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48..„....................  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.76 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.50 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2*4 .  1.00 

No.  3  _ _ _  _ 

No.  10  _  2.76 


1.10 

1.06 


tl.OO 

fOb 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


No.  3 


SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2.. 


No.  8 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 


TOM  ATOES* 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  1 . .  .......  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  .  .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County;,:^ . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  ....... 

No.  10  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 77% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  t.76 

No.  3  .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26 

No.  10  . 4.25 

F.  O.  B.  County. .  4.10 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  St^k . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trtomings . 

ainfl . . . 


tl.26 


*4.10 

.50 


No.  10  Trimming 
TOMATO  JUICE* 
No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . _...... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 


.50 


.60 


1.00  _ 

.96  . 

.87% . 

.90  _ 

.86  _ 

.75  . 

4.60  . . . 

Pa.  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES*  - 

.70  _ 

No.  8  . 

2.76 _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

.75  . 

4.00  _ 

.76  _ 

4.26  _ 

1.00  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

4.16 


Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . . . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . . . 

Standard,  No.  10_— _ _ _ 


7.60 


6.00 


1.86 

2.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

*L’io 

1.20 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 
Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . . 

1.85 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

*3.76 

.76 

1.00 

4.50 

+.76 

*1.00 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 
Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

.K%........ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

4.26 

— 

3.25 

*3.26 

*1.20 

*4.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....« 
Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.90 

1.80 

*1.80 

*1.66 

*1.60 

*1.40 

.86 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

6.10 

— 

.80 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

.60 

.80 

.86 

2.76 

*.80 

*.86 

*2.60 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

1111 

1  i  !  i 

]  1  I 
i  1  i 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  „....„ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2  60  2.30 

No.  lOs  . . . .  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  T9-OZ.  cans.  Factory.. 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


8.26 

8.26 

8  oz . 

3.90 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 

1.40 

1.65 

*1.80 

*1.60 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

1,00 


Cohoes,  Tall,  No. 
Flat,  No.  1.... 
Flat.  No.  *4.. 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  %., 


Flat,  No.  %.. 


SHRIMPS 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 


Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.86 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  8.00  *2.75 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s....„. . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 


Striped,  Is  .... 
Yellow,  %s.  Fancy.. 
Yellows,  %s, 

YeUow,  la 


Fancy.. 


1.76 

*1.76 

1.27%*1.20 

.76 

3.26 

. 

.86 

^ . 

1.22%*1.16 

1.22% - 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*2.90 

3.26 

*’3j[6 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.86 

*2.40 

8.00 

*2.76 

7.80 

18.66 

— 

siSi 

— 

6.00 

_ _ 

9.00 

_ 

4.66 

. 

7.80 

. . 

18.66 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PHILLIPS  C\m  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  Q)'miion  of  llie  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKllMG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J?ltillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^JooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  1).  S.  A. 


CANNERS’  AND  PICKLERS’ 

SEEDS 


A  Superior  Stock  oF  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  Americans  best  canners 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


DETROIT  BEET 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 

STOCKS  THE  BEST  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford,  »  »  »  Conn. 

Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georsia 


Ca  nners  KNOW 

two  peas  in  a  pod 
are 

not  alike 


although  other  folks  believe  the 


adage. 

Canners  KNOW  that  two  lots  of  Seeds 
received  from  different  Seedsmen  are  NOT 
alike,  although  they  have  the  same  var¬ 
iety  name  on  the  tags.  Sometimes  learn¬ 
ing  this  has  proved  costly. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  canning  trade,  that  three 
generations  of  experience  have  contributed  to  the  plant  breeding 
skill,  and  country-wide  production  organization  which  have  made 
the  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  a  consistently  Dependable 
source  of  Canners’  Quality  Seeds. 


Jtir. 

Npui  i|aupn,  fflonitprtirut 


GROWERS  IN  TEN  STATES 


